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Millions for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
dciation by Short-term Plan, which lifts the 
york above the “Sordid Grind.” 


Can the plan be adapted to church building? 


The work of securing money for buildings 
as been reduced to an exact science and ele- 
ated to the plane of a joyous spiritual exist- 
nee. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
jons have done this. Twenty thousand men in 
me hundred and fifteen cities claim to have 
iad. the “time of their lives’ while raising 
310,000,000 by the “Short-term” plan for one 
undred and fifteen association buildings dur- 
ng the last two years (July 1, 1905, to July 1. 
907). This is more than two-thirds of all 
the money raised-for Association buildings 
juring that period and almost equals the total 
amount raised during the first forty years 
»f the Association’s history on this continent 
from 1851 to 1891. The results of these cam- 
yaigns have been overwhelming surprises to 
the citizens, including the workers themselves, 
of such representative cities as Baltimore, 
ichmond, Chattanooga, Syracuse, Ottawa, 
Can., Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Spokane, Ta- 
coma, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Houston and 
the City of Mexico. In most cases the amount 
raised was double the amount. at first thought 
possible by any other method, while the “by- 
roduct,” the result on the spiritual lives of the 
ten and on the civic consciousness of the 
communities, has been worth more than the 
money raised. Many other enterprises have 


Science in Money Raising 


C. S. WARD, SECRETARY WESTERN DIVISION Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


moved to generous giving and it has become 
plain that there’ is plenty of money for every 
worthy enterprise. Thus, in February of this 
year Indianapolis undertook the great task 
of raising $250,000 in three weeks. The amount 
actually subscribed in that time for an Asso- 
ciation building was $273,000. Some might 
think that this would impoverish the will- 


ing givers of the town. The results 
prove the opposite. The Young Wom- 
en’s. Christian Association, ‘which has 


long been struggling for a building, imediate- 
ly after the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was through, took the same organization and 
headquarters, and in six days raised $140,000. 
Then Butler College, a denominational institu- 
tion, raised $70,000 to complete a $200,000 en- 
dowment, and the Masons secured funds fora 
temple. Churches raised their debts. Money 
became “easy” in Christian circles because 
men had learned the joy of sacrifice, both of 
time and money. Hundreds of business men, 
who have thus sacrificed practically all their 
time and liberal gifts of monev in these cam- 
paigns, have written afterwards that they 
“never had so good a time in all their lives,” 
or given similar testimony in different words. 
There have been no business failures because 
of these large gifts of time and money, but the 
givers are more prosperous than ever. Some 
of them have said that they have become better 
business men because of the broadening in-~ 
fluence of this work for others. Some say that 
they can accomplish more in business by giv- 
ing generously of their time to Christian 
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plan that has brought these results and testi- 
monials are the following: 


1. Concentration on a short period of time 
to make possible a general rally of workers 
and a stirring up of the entire community. 
From ten to thirty days are the usual limits 
with a tendency to shorten the time consid- 
erably below the thirty day limit, even for the 
largest cities. 

2. Organization of the closest kind is neces- 
sary. In-the larger cities three committees 
of a hundred men each are organized; viz., a 
committee of older citizens, a committee of 
‘business men and a committee of young men; 
the two latter divided into ten companies of 
ten men each, to develop a happy rivalry. 


3. Sacrifice. The complete abandon with 
which the busiest men of a city, sacrifice busi- 
ness and home life to this campaign while it 
lasts is one of the marvels of Christian effort 
and the underlying reason for the wonderful 
success of the campaign. 


4. Education, The Association becomes the 
“talk of the town.” The work quietly done in 
past years becomes conspicuous. Hundreds 
_ of columns of newspaper reports of the cam- 
paign familiarize the entire community with 
the organization. 

5. Cumulative Effect. A large initial gift, 
conditional on raising the entire amount within 
the given time, helps to bring about a strong 
cumulative effect, which is supplemented by 
the rapidly growing interest of the workers, 
so that, no matter how large the sum lacking 
toward the end, it is promptly raised. Thus at 
Ottawa, Can., $67,000, one-third of the entire 
$200,000 was raised on the last day of a four- 
teen day campaign. 

6. Headquarters. A conspicuous and un- 
usual feature of the campaign is a business 
headquarters, a large store or banking room 
in the center of the town, convenient to the 
workers and the public, and advertised by 
signs and banners, 

7. Meetings. The campaign opens with a 
banquet and meetings-in all the churches pure- 
ly for information and inspiration, No money 
is ever raised in these meetings or by any 
other “short-cuts.” Personal solicitation of an 
individual by an individual is the sole reliance. 
The most important meeting around which all 
the work centers is the daily luncheon at head- 
quarters. Here reports are made and pub- 
lished on a bulletin, showing the record of the 
different committees and companies. Here the 
workers are instructed: and sent out to their 
work for another day. The luncheons are at- 
tended by workers and an occasional invited 
guest. It is a very simple meal paid for by 
the workers and used merely as a conven- 
ience. 

8. Individual Assignment of Names. Each 
team and man is given definite work to do 
from a list kept by clerks at headquarters. This 
list is carefully prepared in advance and com- 
prises all the supposedly available material 
in the citv. Close adherence to the lists as- 
signed prevents duplication of effort and as- 
sures the solicitation of every man by the man 
best qualified. 

9. Cost. 
terized these campaigns. 


Remarkably low cost has charac- 
Not more than 1% 
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per cent goes for expenses in sharp contras' 
to other plans in which the cost has been from 
5 per cent up. 

These campaigns have enlisted the full tim 
for two or three weeks of the most influentia 
men of great cities. They have brought abo 
a union of forces that has had a great civic 
effect. Governors and mayors and the goy- 
ernor-general of Canada have expressed their 
gratification in no measured terms. Pastors 
have noted’ their value in developing workers 
for the churches and have declared that the 
effect was a great and sane revival. 

The writer is of the opinion that the best 
way to promote the spiritual life of men is to 
give them something positive, strong and ag- 
gressive to do for the Kingdom of God, and, 
among all the enterprises of the Christian 
Church I know of none better adapted to thi 
end than these thoroughly organized cam- 
paigns for Association buildings. 

But can this Short-term method be adapted 
to a financial canvass for a church? It can be, 
for it has. But it must first be recognized that. 
there are radical differences. The Associa- 
tion draws on the whole community, not on a 
single church parish or denomination. The 
church has a constituency of members who 
feel more or less responsibility for its suc- 
cess. The active membership of the Associa- 
tion is made up of men who owe first alleg- 
iance to the church. The Associate mem- 
bership is made up chiefly of those who come 
in for “privileges” and feel little responsibility 
for its success. The real _ responsibility 
for the Association is chiefly on a very small 
group of directors and committee men, The 
church can rally most of its constituency at 
one of its regular services, but the Association 
has no such advantage. These essential differ- 
ences would necessarily modify the Short-term 
plan for use in a church. 

There would be no use for a down-town 
headquarters, nor for any broad general ap- 
peal to the public, through the newspapers. 
But concentration on a definite time would 
have the same value as in the Association. 
From ten days to one month is sufficient time 
to reach a community of 500,000 people. It 
is certainly time enough to reach the. constitu- 
ency of a church. 

It would he easy in most churches to find 
some person who would make a subscriptiom 
of ten per cent of the total fund needed, con- 
ditional on raising the entire fund in 30 days. 
Then the active forces of the church should be 
organized into committees. I say the active 
forces, but personally I would omit the women. 
I am aware that this would be a novel pro- 
ceeding but the novelty ought to commend it 
Women do more than their share of church 
work. Here is a task for which men are 
better adapted than women. The men neec 
the work for their own spiritual development 
My own experience is against putting this: 
work upon women. | 

The men, then, of the church and congrega— 
tion, should be organized into committees. 
There should he an executive committee of 
five men to take charge of the entire cam~ 
paigen, prepare the lists, secure the large con~ 
ditional gift, plan the meetings and organ- 
ize the committees for work. A few of the 


most important names may be reserved for 
this committee to solicit. 

In the larger churches there would then be 
a committee of business men, as nearly as 
possible ten teams of ten men each, and a 
committee of young men organized on the 
same plan. These committees should be se- 
cured as follows: 

First, let the Executive Committee select a 
business man to head the Business Men’s 
Committee. Let this chairman, with the help 
of the Executive Committee, secure ten cap- 
tains of companies and let these captains se- 
cure the men to make up their companies. 
Follow the same plan with the young men. In 
every case encourage the captain to choose his 
own company. 

Having selected the committees and secured 
their promise of co-operation, hold a general 
rally of these committees at which the whole 
scheme will be laid before them and the con- 
ditional subscription announced. A _ dinner 
meeting is best for this purpose. After this 
meeting let the committees go into executive 
session for the distribution of names for solici- 


tation. There should be separate lists of names 
for business men and young men: Care should 
be taken that the names get into the hands of 
those best qualified to solicit each particular 
person.. This first rally should be followed 
by regular daily, or at least, semi-weekly ral- 
lies, at which reports should be made. of work 
done and further names given out for solici- 
tation. : 

In the place where these meetings are held. 
bulletins should be posted on which the record 
of the different companies or teams and the 
total progress for each day or half week 
should be posted. These frequent meetings 
are absolutely essential to the success of the 
campaign. They provide the opportunity for 
instruction, inspiration, and exchange of ex- 
perience. 

The men of the church will become acquaint- 


ed and accustomed to working together. 
As in the Y. M. C. A. campaigns, some 
not church ‘members, will be impressed 
with the value of Christian fellowship 


and will become members. To many men it 
will be the experience of a life time. 


Bishop W. F. Oldham says: “Nine-tenths 
of the value of preaching consists in knowing 
two things: -Knowing the truth and knowing 
the people.” 

Charles L. Goodell says: “There is greater, 
business done in the humblest parsonage than 
in places where statesmen meet.” 

The amount of interest aroused over the 
symposium which appeared in the October is- 
sue and is continued in this shows that nearly 
all preachers earnestly desire to preach effec- 
tively and are anxious for the up-building of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

In meeting the problem of not attracting 
and holding the business men of the day, we 
want to examine conditions but not jump at 
conclusions. 

President Hadley said, in speaking of the 
changes in the Yale divinity school: “We 
have yet to see whether persons who base their 
sermons on sociology and social work will do 
better than those who base them on the study 
of Hebrew and critical exegesis, but the ex- 
periment is worth trying.” 

Experiments in preaching are often like ex- 
periments in medicine—fatal in results. One 
should be treated as seriously as the other. Some- 
times doctors can determine the effect of anew 
remedy by noting the results of small doses. We 
know what exegetical sermons have done in 
the past—the sociology should be given in 
small doses. In fact, the New Testament ex- 
egetically treated furnishes some sociology that 
has: not been fully applied even today. 

The Prayer Meeting will be the subject of 
the symposium for December. 


EDWARD RUSSELL EVANS, PASTOR FIRST CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


The longing. voiced centuries ago by the 
Greeks, “Sir. we would see Jesus.” is well nigh 
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What Kind of Sermons will Meet Present-Day Needs? 


WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR PREPARATION. 
(Continued from October Issue] 


universal in Christendom today. It is by no 
means always articulate; indeed, very often ’tis 
hardly a semi-conscious feeling; yet it is at 
least latent in human souls. The working man 
reveres Jesus, claiming a humble kinship with 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. The banker gives 
reverent attention to the evangelist who 
preaches dailv during the noon hour in front 
of the custom house, Wall street; and the Wall 
Street Journal makes repeated appeals for “a 
revival of piety, the kind mother and father 
used to have.” 

Now the true Christian preacher, recogniz- 
ing this longing, makes it his supreme aim, 
first, to intensify and purify it, then to satisfy 
it, so far as it can be satisfied through human 
agency,—knowing that transformed characters 
will be the result. This is the sublime goal, 
and the only goal, toward which every dis- 
tinctively Christian sermon should be directed. 

If this be trpe, then the method and the 
message of Jesus ought to be found in every 
such sermon. The Method: Simple in lan- 
guage best adapted to the majority of hearers; 
lucid, proclaiming truth through illustration 
and analogy, rather than by setting forth ab- 
stract principles; direct, that is, frank, not ve- 
neered to please the hearer, but forceful to 
drive home the truth; and sympathetic, in- 
spired by a keen insight into the real needs 
and conditions of men. 

The Message: Religious and Ethical. Re- 
ligious: Proclaiming the privilege and duty 
of knowing God the Father as revealed in and 
through Jesus Christ, by intimate personal 
communion with him; the reality of the soul 
and its accountability to God; and the assur- 
ance of life immortal. Ethical: Teaching the 
duty of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self, the 
rule of action being summed up in the Golden 
Rule; the motive behind the act determining 


the real character of the act. In his message, 
our Lord was not argumentative or dogmatic; 
rather assuming as axiomatic certain funda- 
mental verities, he taught the Father's relations 
to his children, and the children’s relations to 
their Father and to their fellows; and further 
proclaimed himself as the supreme Revealer of 
the Father. The message of the preacher must 
ring true to this message of the Master. 

The preacher must know God through con- 
stant communion with him; and know man, 
not by cloistered study, but through constant 
personal contact with him in the crowded 
walks of life. Then, in the preparation of any 
sermon, let him saturate himself in some su- 
blime thought, only to pour it forth as the wa- 
ter of life for thirsty souls. 

To sum up in a sentence: Those sermons 
that with simplicity, lucidity, directness and 
sympathy set forth Jesus, and that apply the 
fundamental principles of Jesus to the com- 
plex conditions and problems of today, so that 
men are inspired to Christlike living,—those 
are the sermons that the times demand and 
that produce best results in the Master's king- 
dom, 


J. VYVERBERG, PASTOR REFORMED 
HURLEY, N.Y. 

Such a sermon should contain Gospel enough 
to win souls, theology enough to instruct men 
to know their God, optimism and hope enough 
to inspire men to nobler, purer life. 

Several years of sermons by a settled pastor 
will include a wide range of subject matter and 
considerable diversity of treatment, Yet what- 
ever meditation be aroused in the pews by 
these sermons, that meditation should logically 
lead to Christ, to his truth, and to his service. 
The spirit of every sermon should be Christ- 
like, 

An adequate sermon comprises ideals, also 
practical every-day steps to attain to tlre ideals, 
The offer of salvation is insistent, yet personal 
methods of adaptation are not forgotten, The 
love of God is its loftiest theme; therefore 
individual dealings with that love are explain- 
ed. Jf a general command of God is mention- 
ed, the common forms of violation are de- 
nounced. Jf the doctrine of sin is elaborated, 
there is no lack of personal application. Elo- 
quence without any purpose save embellish- 
ment is power wasted, Fine passages not aim- 
ed at the immortal soul of man are best culled 
out before the sermon is delivered. 

The world needs simple, concrete sermons, 
abounding in plain truth, aptly illustrated, re- 
plete in practical methods for the development 
of Christian life and morality. Facts of relig- 
ion are wanted by this age, not hypotheses, 
nor fancies, nor uncertainties. Personal appli- 
cation of spiritual truth is mankind’s greatest 
need, 

Ievery sermon should breathe the spirit of a 
great purpose—to inspire the congregation to 
zeal in the kingdom, or to broaden their Chris- 
tian charity. or to clarify*conceptions of God, 
or to establish faith or reverence, or to study 
the urpose of sorrow and pain, When the 
full intensity of such themes fires the preacher, 
he can hardly be expected always to conform 
to any set academic plan of divisions and sub- 
divisions. Plan may well be sacrificed to pur- 
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pose, form to spirit. ‘To choose a text, divide 
it and sub-divide, and then fill in with logical 
argument and transitions is often a cold, for- 
mal, deadening process. 

My method would be to have two 1 the 
first a plan, not listless, unprayerful, r hap- 
hazard, but tense with a great purpose, Sabot 
would be merely to guide me in my own 
thought while accumulatirig materials, The 
second would be the plan naturally suggested 
for a logical arrangement of the good material 
accumulated, 


: 
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Materials would be derived from thoughts — 


arising out of one’s love for souls and from 
the Bible teachings and examples, 
illustrations [T turn to experience or to a file 
of a dozen of the recent numbers of the Ex- 
postror. Let nothing enter the sermon that 
militates against the great theme that inspired 
it. 


WARREN J. JOHNSON, THEOLOGICAL 


AUBURN, N. Y, 


Present-day needs are nof necessarily pres- 
ent-day wants. Surely, there is a-need, that 
the sermon be luminous. Men are still be- 
nighted,—in conduct as well as intellect. Mere 
conventionalities must go to the winds, and 
vital, close touch obtained with living men, 
Men still need to hear the great doctrines con- 
cerning God, etc., but not as doctrines,—rather 
as they are regnant in, and pervading, all com- 
mon life, in the social, business and family 
circles, 


SEMINARY, 
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For apt — 


The great social problems which confront — 


and interest the multitude, justly claim atten- 
tion. The man with a message for this age 
must bring his manhood into a tone of vivid 


sympathy with Christ, on the one hand, and — 
with the social spirit of the time on the other, — 
as also with the men and women who are 


struggling with these problems in every-day 
life, 


The sermon must solve the problems which 


perplex men, dealing with great topics of the 
day, as these pertain to great ethical, social, 


and religious duties,—this does not imply a_ 


sail constantly trimmed to arrest every breeze 

of “ephemeral sensation.” Thus a point of 
contact must be secured between the sermon 
and the masses, whereby the doors of their 
minds and hearts are opened to the entrance 
of the Gosne! message. 

The sermon must aim at a point and hit it, 
It must penetrate the every day life. Tt must 
literally quiver and pulsate with vitality as it 
deals with the perils, temptations, issues and 
the great moral and spiritual, needs of the hour. 
Men need above all incentives for right liv- 
ing. The sermon for the hour must be pro- 
gressive, of “swift and sinewy movement” in 
style, “marked by brevity and concrete wres~ 
tle with facts,” judiciously illustrated after the 
pattern of the Great Teacher, and delivered in 
a natural, sympathetic tone of voice by which 
the age is captivated without knowing why. 

Nothing is better calculated to win men and 
women to Christ’s kingdom than sermons 
which unconsciously reveal the manhood of 
the preacher. Earnestness must be also a 
characteristic. A life is rapidly going down,— 
save! The supreme object of the sermon is 
ever the salvation of men. Every true preach- 


er must be consumed by an instinct for souls. 
Coupled with this earnestness must be the 
“indescribable vital impression of the presence 
of the living God” in the preaching, so that 
the men and the women of the age shall see 
and hear, not the preacher, but God. 

For. the preparation of such sermons the 
preacher's study must be everywhere,—in the 
house with his best books and current litera- 
ture; in the busy marts of trade, amid the 
children, and the busy toilers of the home, so 
that he may catch the refrain of their great 
needs, perplexities, problems, sorrows, con- 
flicts and temptations, 


CHARLES LYNCH, CHRISTIANSBURG, VA. 


1. Gospel Sermons.—Proclaim the glad tid- 
ings. Tell the world the good news that there 
is a present and perfect Saviour for every pen- 
itent, believing sinner. The Gospel only needs 
a chance to be given reverent hearing. No sub- 
stitute can take the place of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. Preach the Gospel fearlessly. It 
will draw men today as it did in the days of 
Paul, and Wesley, and Spurgeon. The present 
day needs the plain, simple, honest Gospel, and 
wherever it is preached earnestly and faith- 
fully, it brines the best results to Christ’s king- 


dom. Do not be misled—preach the Gospel. 
~ 2. Sympathetic Sermons.—Every human be- 


ing has a heart that may be touched. The 
preacher's theme, Jesus Christ, is of the most 
eee etc Friend the world ever had. He is 
the sinner’s friend. He cares for the worst. 
He is intensely desirous of helping the sick, the 
sorrowing, the laboring, the poor, and ‘the trou- 
bled masses of humanity. The sermon which 
breathes out a Christ-like sympathy for man- 
kind, and makes people think more of the 
“Man of Sorrows” is never a failure. We 
have the sad hearts in every congregation. 
They crave sympathy. The world is dying 
Spiritually for Christian sympathy. 

3. Practical Sermons.—The Gospel is more 
than a beautiful theory. It is a practical real- 
ity. It throws floods of light on the every-day 
problems of life. It tells us how to think of 
God and man. Supreme love for God, and 


love for our fellowmen as we love ourselves, ~ 


is the measure of the perfect Christian. It is 
a very practical life. Testimony without the 
practical experience of Christianity is the 
merest hypocrisy. Let preachers boldly preach 
the sterling qualities of practical honesty, jus- 
tice, and brotherliness. These are the ele- 
ments that make strong character. Character 
alone can vindicate our preaching. 

4, Soul Winning Sermons.—Theology is the 
frame-work of the Gospel. The sermon which 
is made up of the frame and the form without 
the power and the life is an utter failure. The 
primary end of genuine preaching is the con- 
version of souls; after that the establishment 
of believers in the faith, The apostles, and 
Whitefield, and Moody, were great soul-win- 
ners, because they preached a powerful Gospel. 
“Modern evangelists and soul-winning pastors 
“bend all their energies and skill to this one 
great end. Let the ministry cease its efforts 
; appear learned and preach the real Gospel. 
‘his is the need of the hour. 
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DEAN S$, BEDFORD, PASTOR WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CHURCH, ROME, N.Y, 

In the first place it might be well to ascer- 
tain what preaching is for. Not to show off 
the man or his theories. Not to scold nor de- 
nounce those who disagree with him as to 
personal duty or Scripture interpretation, A 
divine call should have produced such. con- 
scious: responsibility as to forever forbid such 
abuse of the sacred office. As the messenger 
of God he should wait before the Lord. to re- 
ceive the message and then hasten to deliver 
it with the divine signature plainly upon it. 

God has a message for the world. The foun- 
dation for it is in his revealed Word. Culture 
and education are but the tools which the 
Holy Spirit must use to interpret and apply it. 
The Book itself is an exhaustless mine.. The 
divine mind which produced it, saw the present 
as well as yesterday, for with Him there is no 
tomorrow. ; ; 

The Gospel message is sane, practical and 
comprehensive. Jesus bade his disciples preach 
it, Paul exhorted Timothy to “preach the 
word,” “for in doing this thou shalt both save 
thyself, and them that hear thee.’ Two ex- 
tremes should be avoided. One deals with 
such meaningless generalities that sin is never 
exposed. The other is so narrow that what- 
ever the text, the few who hear are brought 
by the same terminology to the same subject 
matter. The one is insipid; the other stale. 

The present day needs a message that is di- 
rect, that deals with present issues in. .definite 
tone. A busy world will not wait for a man 
to beat around the bush, Nor yet will it tol- 
erate such a handling of themes as betrays 
lack of preparation. 

A second need is authority. In the face of 
bogus creeds and “isms,” that message will do 
the most for men which has upon it the evi- 
dent stamp of authority. No sermon can have 
this which is not pre-eminently Scriptural. 

The preaching must be also comprehensive, 
should manifest broad vision and clear. percep- 
tions. Should be packed full of doctrine, deal- 
ing with a varietv of subjects and be profuse- 
ly illustrated. The Bible contains the rules 
for taking the moral measurement of all prob- 
lems and God’s method of solution. Finally 
it must be a Spirit-filled message. Without 
him it will fail of God’s purpose. He came to 
convince of “sin, righteousness and judgnient.” 

We.conclude then, that that which will sup- 
ply present-day needs to the full, and bring 
the best results to Christ’s kingdom is true 
expository preaching. It will feed the church 
and save the lost. If not, what will? Paul's 
statement of his own preaching is the best 
guide known, 1 Cor, 2: 1-5. 
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BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA—Page II 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD: “Every 
one of the 4,426 large, closely printed pages crowded 
with valuable matter. Its cost is a mere trifle com- 
pared with its worth.” 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (J. M. Buckley, 
Editor): “The volumes are full of well. selected 
quotations from almost every writer known as a 
modern authority on the Bible, besides many repre- 
sentations from secular literature.” 

THE ADVANCE: “As an illustrative commen- 
tary the work will be found useful.’ 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST: “A commentary 
on the whole Bible, prepared by two well known 
teachers of teachers.” 3 


The Method of the Master—II] 


The Teaching of Jesus 


The imoressive pregnancy of the style of Jesus is 
shown not only in his use of examples and parables, 
but ewen when he expresses general judgments and 
instructions in general form. He delights in putting 
such judgments and instructions in the form of crisp, 
pointed sentences, containing specially an antithesis 
er corresponding relation. A style of that kind is 
phe Heniesdere for the purpose of being clear and mem- 
orabls. : 

The examples and parables of Jesus, by their typi- 
cal memorable forms, preserve even yet their living 
freshness of illustration and apna of demonstration. 
The brief striking statements and figures of Jesus are 
to a great extent proverbially used in our own day 
apart even from their religious use. Jesus has im- 
parted a classical stamp to those forms of speech, 
and through them his discourses have acquired a per- 
ennial popularity. One can compare them with the 
Epistles of Paul, who, without being a rhetorician of 
the schools, possessed a powerful natural eloquence 
kindled by enthusiasm, and who by no means ad- 
dresed himself to the “‘wise after the flesh.” But how 
dificult would it be for our laity to become familiarly 
acquainted with the Pauline terms, not only those of 
his doctrinal discussions, but even in his hortatory 
teaching! How immensely higher in popular effi- 
ciency stands Jesus's method in its plain simplicity, 
which yet detracts nothing from its depth of thought! 

What, however, is abowe all wonderful here is, 
that the man who had such rich material of popular 
eloquence at command, has used it ever in strict sub- 
servience to the purposes of the religious thoughts 
to whose announcement he devoted his life. Through- 
out his recorded discourses we never find that he has 
given free play to his fancy in order merely to please 
himself 3 others, or for the sake of showy embel- 
shment, 

The artistic form of speech was never with him an 
end in itself. so as to turn attention upon itself and 
away from the «matter of discourse. The one aim of 
Jesus in regard to style and method was to make his 
meaning plain, and show thé importance of his ideas. 

No facts of nature or of human life appeared too 
small to be unable to aid him in bringing his teach- 
ing of the kingdom of God home to the human under- 
standing. 

By the form which he gave his teaching, Jesus bore 
witness to the universality of character and aim which 
he ascribed to his teaching. It was no private doc- 
trine, designed for a narrow circle of the initiated; 
nor was it a scholastic or scientific doctrine, designed 
for the scholarly and the cultured. It was a message 
of universally intelligible import, designed for all 
classes of people, rich and poor, young and old, if 
they would but hearken and receive it—Wendt, “The 
Teaching of Jesus.” 

How exquisitely and freshly simple is the actual 
language Christ compared with all other teaching 
that has ever gained the ear of the world! 

There is scarcely a scene or object familiar to the 
Galilee of that day, which Jesus did not use as a 
moral illustration of some glorious promise er moral 
law. He spoke of green fields and springing flowers, 
and the budding of the wernal trees, of the red-or low- 
ering sky, of sunrise and sunset, of wind and rain, 
of night and storm, of clouds and lightning, of 
stream’ and river, of stars and lamps, of honey 
and salt, quivering bdulrushes and burning 
weeds, of rent garments and bursting wine-skins, of 
eggs and serpents, of rls and pieces of money, of 
nets and fish, wine and wheat, corn and oil, stewards 
and gardeners, laborers and employers, kings and 
shepherds, travelers and fathers of families, courtiers 
in soft clothing and brides in nuptial robes—all these 
are found in his discourses, He knew all life, and 
had gazed on it with a kindly as well as a kingly 
glance.—Farrar, 


Illustrations From Domestic Life. 


FOOD, Lemuel described the virtuous woman 
$s one that “riseth while it is yet night, and giveth 
food to her household” (Prov, xxxi. 15). Our ‘ 
in setting forth the sad fact that those nearest each 
ether in this life may be wery different both in char. 
acter and destiny, alludes to the work of women in 

g corn household use— . 


“Two women shall be grinding at the mill; one is 
taken, one is left” (St. Matt. xxiv. 41). ‘ 4 
“Two women are sitting before the door of their 
house, upon a large piece of sackcloth, grinding on 
a hand-mill * .* * facing each other; both have 
hold of the handle by which the “Upper, is turned 
round on the ‘nether’ mill-stone * * both re- 
tain their hold, and pull to, or push from, as men do 
with the whip or cross-cut saw.” The circular stones 
are about two feet in diameter, the upper having a 
hole in the center, which receives the corn, and by 
moving the handle the two women keep it in constant 
motion. But while this was the usual method of 
gtinding corn in cottage homes, there was a larger 
mill-stone in use which was turned by an ass, to 
which our Lord referred when speaking of the pun- 
ishment of those who were stumbling blecks to others. 

“Whoso shall cause one of these little ones which 
believe on me to stumble, it is profitable for him that 
a great mill-stone should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea” © 
(St. Matt. xviii. 6). : 

The property of leaven, used in_ making bread, is 
referred to with double meaning. Its power of turn-— 
ing flour into dough describes the inner working, the | 
diffusive and assimilating power of the el— 

“The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which _ 
a woman took, and hid in three measures of 1 
till it was all leavened” (St. Matt. xiii. 33); ‘ 
while, as corrupt in itself, it becomes the symbol of | 
false teaching and hypocrisy— 

“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Phari-_ 
sees and Sadducees. * * * Then understood they — 
how that he bade them not beware of the leaven of | 
bread, but of the teaching of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees” (St. Matt. xvi. 6, 12). 

The heating of the oven. for the baking of the 
bread by burning dried grass finds mention in the 
Sermon on the Mount— 

“But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, | 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” (St. Matt. vi. 30). 

And in our Lord’s solemn discourse after the feed- 
ing of the multitude, as well as at the Last Supper, 
bread is elevated into a figure of the highest spiritual 
significance—a symbol of himself as the Satisfier of 
those experiencing spiritual hunger, and of his body 
as given for the “strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls”"— 

“T am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger” (St. John vi. 35). 

“As they were eating, Jesus took bread (‘a loaf,’ 
marg.), and blessed, and brake it; and he gave to 
the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body” 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 26). 

The act of eating and drinking suggests the method 
by which the blessings of eternal and spiritual life 
are appropriated to the individual— 

“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink” (St. John vii. 37). 

“This is the bread which cometh down out of 
heaven that a. man may eat thereof, and not die” 
(St. John vi. §o).—R. R. Resker. 


BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Extracts from press comments of ten leading re- 
ligious papers of the United States on the “Biblical 
Encyclopedia.” See pages II and III. 

THE INTERIOR, Chicago, says: “The variety 
of material introduced into it is so varied and la 
that the word encyclopedia alone is adequate to de- 
scribe it. It is a work designed to fill a large place 
among helps to the study of the Bible.” 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER: “The volumes 
will prove useful to those who desire a plain and 
practical rather than a simply erudite and scholarly 
commentary on the Scriptures.” 

EPWORTH HERALD: “The Biblical Encyclo 
. contains a surprising variety and extent of ma~ 
terial.” 


HERALD AND PRESBYTER: “Excellently 
adapted to those who wish to make use of the Holy 
Scriptures for practical, spiritual purposes. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It is particularly 
rich in materials by the use of which one may pic- 
ture vividly the Biblical incidents.” ~ 
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THE WORLD. (93) 
What, then, is the world, against which our 
aster yearns that we should be secured? It 
| a spirit, a temperament, an attitude of soul. 
t is life without high callings, life devoid of 
ofty ideals. It is a gaze always horizontal, 
ever vertical. Its motto is “forward,” never 
upward.” Its goal is success, not holiness. 
Tearing no mystic voices, it is destitute of 
eyerence, It never bows in rapt and silent 
onder in the secret place. It experiences no 
we-inspiring perceptions of a mysterious 
resence. Its life is bounded by the superfices. 
t stops at the veil, and does not perceive it is 
_ veil, the thin, gauzy covering of the Eternal. 


jt has lusts, but no supplications. It has am- 
Jition, but no aspiration, God is not denied. 
de is forgotten and ignored. Such is the 


orld,—the subtle presence of the non-spirit- 
jial, earthliness without heavenliness, life with- 
but the conscious possession of an over-arch- 
g spiritual firmament, and the forces that 
call and move in the infinite. 


BUSINESS PRACTICES. (94) 
Here is a man who has gone into business as 
a disciple of Jesus, with lofty hopes and aspir- 
tions. He discovers that he has underesti- 
ated the micht and influence of-the ubiqui- 
ous and non-spiritual world. He painfully 
realizes the oddity of his position. With others, 
business speeds; with him, it only crawls. He 
gins to experience the drawings of an evil 
avitation. The emphasis of his life is 
changed. His eyes are allured to success more 
than to holiness. Ambition becomes more fer- 
vent, and aspiration grows more faint. For 
him the infinite begins to close, and the closing 
of the infinite means the corrosion of con- 
science. “First he called the doings of the 
place dishonest.” The judgment was sharp, 
immediate, and final. “First he called the do- 
ings of the place dishonest: then he called 
them sharp practice; then he called them a 
little shady; then he said it was rather close 
‘sailing; then he styled it clever; then he 
laughed at the success of a vile trick; then 
he touched the pitch, and, thinking all the 
time it was with one finger, he was presently 
besmeared all over.” A man’s experience of 
men is but small if he cannot confirm the ac- 
curacy of this description. It represents an 
invasion of worldlitess, which accomplishes its 
triumphs by robbing souls of their spirituality, 
shutting up their heavens, turning their aspir- 
ations into lusts, their prayers into carnal am- 
bitions, and confining the total movement of 
their lives to the horizontal plane of the com- 
mon earth. ° 


THE PERPETUAL BATTLE. (95) 

Yes, purity, even in the defiling ways of the 
world, is a grand possibility; how can we make 
a glorious achievement? On one point the 
ew Testament is perfectly clear, and indeed 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT | 
Worldliness Defined 


Selected from Apostolic Optimism by J. H. Jowett, 
Published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New. York. 


the teaching is enshrined in my text, that the 
attainment and retainment of unworldliness is 
not to be found by means athletic, not by flight, 
not by fight, not by indolent retirement, but by 
the health of a strong, resolute, and aggressive 
spirit. It was a true inspiration of the artist 
who depicted a monk at his desk in the mon- 
astery cell, with pen in hand, and eyes looking 
upward for illumination, and the Holy Spirit 
descending in the form of a dove to bring the 
light and guidance he sought. That was a 
true inspiration; but it was equally true to 
depict a foul spirit speaking from beneath, 
seeking to engage the monk’s attention, that he 
might whisper in his ear the corrupt and cor- 
rupting counsel of the world. In convent and 
the busiest highway the two voices call, and 
no withdrawal of the body will deliver us 
from the subtle an ensnaring influence of the 
evil world. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. (96) 

“The terror by night.”—Enemies may be be- 
gotten of sunbeams as well as of darkness. 
The rays of light may become the arrows of 
death. How often it happens when men come 
into the clear, happy light of favor, some bet- 
ter part of their being is slain! I wonder how 
many Sunday school teachers there are in the 
land with incomes of over £1,000 a year! It 
is a most significant question. How is it that 
our Sunday schools are staffed with compara- 
tively poor men and women? A frosty night 
can harden the land, and make it impervious 
to the ministry of the farmer, but the fierce 
sunshine can attain the same end. Winter can 
freeze the land until it is hard as iron; a suc- 
cession of June noontides can bake it quite as 
hard. Adversity can dry up a man’s sympa- 
thies; prosperity can induce as severe a 
drought. It is not easy to keep a room sweet 
which is deprived of the sunlight. Fustiness 
begins to reign where the light is not a guest. 
We need the help of the Almighty to keep the 
life. sweet when the sunshine is temporarily 
withdrawn. Everybody knows the ill plagues 
that stir about us when life comes into the 


shadows. There is the pestilence of fretful- 
ness, and melancholy, and murmuring, and 
despair. 

SAVED BY A DREAM. (97) 


If we have been wounded by the arrow, or 
affrighted by the terrors of the night, we shall 
be healed and comforted under the shadow of 
the Almichty. The troubled, frightened child, 
who has heen startled in the darkness of the 
night. is hugged to its mother’s breast, and 
speedily the panting, agitated little heart is 
comforted into rest again. And if we have 
been seeing things, and hearing things, out of 
their true shapes and. proportions, the com- 
forting breast of our God will restore us to 
quietness again. “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” In an old Puritan writer I have 
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found the phrase, “Under his wings we have 
curing and securing.” 

But one need not go to literature for one’s 
instances to prove that it is just at the Cross 
men lose their burden and find the truth of the 
realities of grace. A very dear and intimate 
friend of mine only last week related to me a 
dream which had been blessed by. God to the 
redemption of his own father. The father 
dreamed that he was a hare, and a hare he 
was. So real and so graphic was the conscious- 
ness of the dream, that he felt he could almost 
smell the dewy turnip-tops of the - fields 
amongst which he moved. Suddenly he heard 
the cry of the hounds. He pricked his ears, 
listened, and bolted full pace across the fields. 
The hounds drew nearer and nearer, and came 
at last so close to him that he could feel their 
hot breath. Then he found that he was leav- 
ing the green pastures and was reaching bare 
and rugged heights; and just when he had 
reached those bare and rocky heights he be- 
came conscious that his pursuers were not 
hounds. They were his sins, and he a 
flying soul! Away up, away up, away up to- 
ward the summit he saw a cave, and terrified 
beyond measure he made for the cave and 
then turned round. The entrance to the cave 
was flooded with a most unearthly light, and 
just in the-center of the opening there shone 
resplendently a cross, standing between him 
and the awful things that pursued. He awoke, 
and behold, it was a dream, By the power 
of the dream he was redeemed. 


Illustrations From Current Events 


BY PAUL J. GILBERT. 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM IN RELIGION. 


A prominent business man of New York 
City, Mr. Luther D. Wishard, at a missionary 
conference, gave this illustration of the man- 
ner in which the church can intelligently solve 
the great problem of reaching the masses. 
That it is adaptable for home as well as mis- 
sion enterprises is evident. “I recently had 
given me at first hand the following interesting 
facts concerning the conduct’of the presidential 
campaign of 1888 in the United States. A 
prominent business man was asked to take a 
leading part. in the campaign. The duty as- 
signed him was the carrying of the Empire 
State by the party with which he was affiliated. 
He knew that the storm center of the battle 
was the metropolitan city of the continent. 
He knew that it would be impossible to re- 
verse the majority of the opposing party in 
that city. He believed, however, that the ma- 
jority could be so reduced that it might be 
overcome by the tidal wave which his party 
would roll down to the Harlem River. He 
therefore set himself to the task of reducing 
the majority in the city. He believed that it 
could be done by securing a fair registration. 
He accordingly enlisted the services of about 
a hundred young men from the leading jobbing 
houses, insurance offices and other commercial 
centers. He stationed each of these men in 
a block of the city where there was great dan- 
ger of false registration and held each man 
responsible for knowing everything that breath- 
ed within the four boundary lines of ‘his block. 


_How prone we are to deal harshly with them! 
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“THE BRUISED REED.” (98 


You cut a reed from its roots and, as is 
very common custom in Syria today, you us 
it as a staff on which to lean. When the roa 
leaves the plain, and begins to climb the hill 
you place a weightier dependence upon you 
support, you lean more heavily upon your staff, 
and often it happens that the poor reed yields 
before the confiding pressure and fails you 
becoming cracked and bruised. Now what ca 
you do with a reed which has failed you, whic’ 
has collapsed beneath your weight just when 
you needed its support? Why, complete the 
destruction. Break it impatiently into a doze 
pieces and cast it aside as a worthless thing. 
And is not this a symbol of how we too com- 
monly treat our brethren who have failed us? 


But this was not the Master’s way. He would 
not “break the bruised reed.” He was tender- 
ly pitiful towards men who had failed. 
would not “quench the smoking flax.” 
the oil in the lamp failed, and the genial and 
cheering- flame became an offensive smoke, 
when religious devotion in some life was sad- 
ly changing into a cool formality, when a 
bright enthusiasm. smoldered into an inter-— 
est that was only lukewarm, when fervor was_ 
turning to indifference, when he beheld symp- 
toms of spiritual decline, he would not quench 
the smoking flax by an outpouring of suspicion 
or contempt. 


He frequently addressed these mén as follows: 
‘You are not responsible for the national cam- 
paign nor the state campaign; neither are you 
responsible as an individual for the city cam- 
paign. Appropriate committees have been made 
responsible for the national, state and city 
campaigns and you are not members of those 
committees; but, gentlemen, the block, the 
block!’ Those who heard him, declare that he 
uttered the words, ‘the block’ with such fire in 
his eyes and voice that he made every man of 
the hundred feel that upon his own block the 
national campaign hinged. Those men went 
back to their blocks and watched them day and 
night like fuithful watch-dogs. They made it 
utterly impossible for any man to register 
falsely from any one of those blocks. A fair 
registration resulted; and from that a fair 
vote; and from that a reduced majority ; and 
from that the overwhelming of the majority by 
the tidal wave from the state. That business 
man won the contest by the block system.” 


SIGNS OF REVIVAL. (100) 

} Chron, 14: 15, 1 Kings 18: 44, Matt. 24: 82 
A number of years ago I was waiting the 
arrival of a train in a railway station im Eng» 
land. There were many present on the same 
errand, and while we were all in a state of 
expectation, some one said to me, pointing to @ 
great bell: “In a little while you will hear thay 
ring; for when the train is five miles off, it 
will run over a pneumatic valve and set thar 
bell in motion.” In a few minutes it began te 
ring violently, and in an instant the whole 
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rowd was excited; the train was just five 
les away. Christian workers are agreed that 
e world is on the threshold of a mighty 
iritual awakening. The bell has been ring- 
g clearly and graciously in many-places of 
e Lord’s vineyard. : v 


: HUMILITY. (101) 
‘Luke 17: 10. Eph. 3: 8. Phil. 2: 3. Rom. 7: 18. 
The saintly A. J. Gordon when asked the 
uestion :—“Do you claim to be filled with the 
spirit?” quietly replied, “I am longing.” Said 
a friend who heard his answer:—‘We_. all 
‘knew that he was so filled, but how loath he 
was to say anything about it.” “Moses wist 
not that the skin of his face shone.” 


THE FATHER’S CARE. (102) 
1 Jno. 4: 16. Eph. 2: 4. Ps. 32: 8 Ps. 40: 17. 
Said a father one day :—“There is a little lad 
who is more than all the world to me, and 
now and then he looks up and pléadingly says, 
‘Father, won’t you please look at me?’ It is 
just the child’s desire to be sure of compan- 
Jonship and thought. Blessed is the Child of 
God who realizes that the Father’s face is al- 
ways turned toward him. “I will guide thee 
‘with mine eye.” 


; LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 103) 
meses i Is. 41+ 10. Jno. 1: 5, Matt 10: 31. 

“J was awakened the other morning about 
four o'clock by a little voice just be- 
side my bed in the dark, asking for a drink. 
I got the little lad a drink and he lay quiet 
a moment ard then he said, ‘Father, may I sing 
myself to sleep?’ And I said, ‘Yes, dear, go 
ahead.’ But soon he got up so much enthus- 
jasm that I told him he would better stop, or 
none of the rest of us could sleep. Then he 
was quiet awhile, but soon IT heard his little 
voice again in the perfect stillness of the night, 
‘Father. have you got your face turned toward 
me?’ And I said. ‘Yes. little bov,’ and the dark- 
ness was the light of day to him!” 

Rosert E. Speer. 

We older children grope our way 

From dark behind to dark before, 

And only when our hands we lay 

Dear Tord, in thine, the night is day, 

And there is darkness never more. 

Reach downward to our sunless days 

Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

Wherein faith is small and hope delays, 

Take thou the hands of praver we raise, 

And let us feel the light of Thee. 


; RICHES OF LOVE. (104) 
‘Rom. 11- 33. Eph. 2: 7. Phil. 4: 19. Rev. 4: 11. 
“Not long a~o an experiment was made with 

a fine telescope. A sensitive plate was put 

under the lens and exposed to a little portion 
of the Milky Way, as much of it as vou could 

cover with a quarter of a dollar held out as 

far as the hand could reach before the eye. 
After three hours hurdreds and hundreds of 

_ stars. of suns, sprang into light on the sensi- 
tive nlate of the telescope. It was exposed for 
six hours and there 30,000 stars were shown. 
It was exposed for twelve hours and 100.000 
stars shone out, ever one of them suns, cen- 
of systems of their own. It was still ex- 
for twenty-four hours, and at the end of 
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that time 300,000 suns had been photographed 
on that sensitive plate—a little fraction of the 
universe that he holds in his hand.” Just as 
marvelous appeared the mighty love of God as 
he gazed into its unfathomable dépth. World 
on world of love and power and glory unfolded 
before him until no longer able to restrain 
himself he cries out in rapture, “O the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out!” 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY (105) 
Rom. 5:-8. 1 Cor. 15: 9. . Heb. 7: .25. 


It is related of the great Scotch surgeon, 
Sir James Simpson, that he was once ap- 
proached by'a young man who wished to com- 
pliment him by asking what he regarded his 
greatest discovery, and the simple reply of this 
eminent scientist was, “My greatest discovery 
is that I am a great sinner and that Jesus is 
a great Saviour.” 


BANKRUPT AND. IGNORANT OF IT. , 
(106 
Hos. 4: 6. Rev. 3: 17. Eph. 4: 18. 1 Cor. 2:8, 
Not many days ago in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an old man eighty years of age visited 
a city to withdraw $50 from a bank in which 
some years previous he had deposited $3,000. 
He was dumfounded on learning that the 
bank had failed eleven years before and thus 
the savings of a lifetime swept away. It is 
related that the old man broke down and wept 
like a child. Such tragedies are saddening, but 
they are by no means the most deplorable, for 
what shall we say when we see our fellows 
casting their heart’s treasure into plans and 
fancies and false philosophies that we know 
will surely fail. them when the day of need 
shall come? 


SERVICE. (107) 
Jno. 13: 14. Phil. 2: 7, Luke 22: 27. Luke 9: 48, 
Speaking of the spirit of Christian service, 
Bishop Thoburn told this incident. “Many 
years ago when I was a somewhat helpless 
cripple, I occupied a room with a bishop. I 
slept a little longer than he did in the morn- 
ing, and before I arose I thought I heard 
something like the sound of a brush on my 
shoes. I rose on my elbow and saw the bishop 
polishing my shoes. I insisted that he lay 
them down, but he persisted and finished the 
job. A little after that some ladies asked me 
what I understood by the Saviour’s words con- 
cerning washing the feet. ‘Is it,’ they asked, 
‘a permanent obligation on us?’ I said, ‘It is an 
example.’ ‘But,’ they replied, ‘did not Jesus 
distirctly say, ‘ye also ought to wash one an- 
other’s feet? I said, ‘Interpreted in the lan- 
guage of the present day that means, “Black ye 
one another’s shoes.’” 


Oh, for a passionate passion for souls! 
Oh, for a pity that yearns! 

Oh, for the love that loves unto death! 
Oh, for the fire that burns! 


Oh, for the power that prevails, 
That pours out itself for the lost— 
Victorious power in the Conqueror’s name, 
The Lord of Pentecost! 
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IGNORING THE INVALUABLE. 
(108) 


Prov, 11: 30. Matt. 10: 81. Matt. 12: 12. 


“When I was a student at college,” said a 
Christian worker, “we spent three days in an 
exhaustive study of an animalcule infesting the 
alimentary canal of an angleworm. So ex- 
ceedingly rare was this creature that no speci- 
men was available, all the study was done 
through diagrams. Yet I was four years in 
that college without ever having heard a single 
professor hint to the students that there was 
an animal man in Africa, an animal women 
in China and an animal child in China. They 
never told us about human beings whose ani- 
mal instincts dominated the life and who 
needed to be raised and made living dynamic 
souls.” 


Preaeiere Scrap Book—T emperance 


PROFIT IN LIQUORS. (110) 


Representative McCleary, of Minnesota, tells 
a story of the man who was running what is 
known in that country as a “blind pig.” In 
the east the establishment would be known as 

“speak easy.” 

The man was arrested, tried, convicted, and 
fined. He went back and again engaged i in the 
business. He was again arrested, again tried, 
again convicted, and again fined. He returned 
to his illegal business. After this performance 
had been repeated several times, the magis- 
trate questioned him: 

“How long,” asked the magistrate, 
going to keep this thing. going?” 

“As long,” was the reply, “as there’s eight 
nee profit in a ten-cent drink.”—Washington 

ost. 


“are: you 


A NOBLE NEGRO. (111) 


A master cooper called upon a colored man 
in Ohio, and wished to purchase some stave 
timber. He was asked the purpose for which 
he wanted it, and received for answer, “I 
have contracted for some whiskey barrels.” 
“Well, sir,’ was the prompt reply, “I have the 
timber for sale, and want money, but no man 
shall purchase a stave from me for that pur- 
pose.” Mr. Cooper was indignant to meet 


with such a stern reproach from a black, and - 


“That is very true,” mild- 
“St is my misfortune to be 
a negro; I can’t help it. But I can help selling 
my timber to make whiskey barrels, and [I 
mean to do it.’—Good Templars Watchword, 


called him a nigger. 
ly replied the other; 


THE BEST LIQUOR. (112) 
The retiring president of the National 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association was 
asked, as he stood at the bar drinking, by a 
young man this question: “Mr. Broderick, I 
want your opinion as an expert. What is the 
best kind of whiskey to drink?” The older 
man looked at him gravely. “My boy,” said 
he, “the answer to that is easy. The best 
kind of whiskey to take is none at all.” 


SAFETY: (113) 


The proprietor of a high-toned drinking sa- 
loon in New York signed the pledge and closed 


TRAGEDY. (109 
John 15: 6. Luke 13: 3-9. Eph. 5: 14. 
Matt. 21: °19. 

In the southern country there is a certain 
church whose annual report to the associatio: 
has come to be somewhat of a classical illus 
tration. Their annual letter reads somethin 
like this: 

“Number added to the church last year by 
baptism, none. 

Number added by letter, none. 

Number dismissed by letter, five. 

Number of members who have died, three. 

Amount raised for state missions, none. 

Amount raised for home missions, none. - 

Amount raised for foreign missions, none.” 

And when the letter closes each year there 
appears this tragic appeal, “Pray for us breth- 
ren, that we may continue faithful to the end!” 


his dram-shop. On learning that a company of 
lads had organized themselves into a temper- 
ance society, he went to them and gave them | 
some of his experience as a rum seller. 

“T sold lieuor,” said he, “eleven years lon 
enough for me to see the beginning and end 
of its effect. I have seen a man take his first — 
drink in my place and afterward find the grave 
of a suicide. I have seen man after man, 
wealthy and educated, come into my saloon 
who now cannot buy a dinner. I recall twenty 
customers, worth from one to five thousand - 
dollars, who are now without money or with- 
out friends.” He warned the boys against en- 
tering the saloon upon any pretext. He said 
that he had seen a young fellow, a member of 
a temperance society, come in with a friend 
and wait while he drank. “No, no,” he would — 
say when asked to drink, “I never touch it. 
Thanks all the same.” Presently, rather than | 
seem churlish, he would take a glass of cider” 
or harmless lemonade. “The lemonade was 
nothings,” said he, “but I knew how it would 
end. The only safety, boys, for any one, no- 
matter how strong his resolutions, is outside 
the doors of the saloon.”—Sel. 


A SURGEON’S TEMPERANCE. (114) - 


Dr. Lorenz,is pre-eminent among the sur- 
geons of Europe. It is of interest, therefore, 
to note that on the occasion of his second 
visit to America during the past year, where 
his remarkable operations attracted. much at- 
tention, he ¢mphatically declared the danger 
of alcoholic drinks. 

A banquet was given in his honor in New 
York City, and wine was served. The emin- 
ent guest declined it, and politely requested 
the waiter to bring him a cup of tea. This 
caused him to be asked if he were a total ab- 
stainer from the use of wines and other 
liquors. 

THis answer was as follows: “I cannot say 
that I am a temperance agitator, but I am a 
surgeon. My success depends upon my brain 
being clear, my muscles firm, and my nerves 
steady. No one can take alcoholic liquors 
without blunting these physical powers, which 
I must keep always on edge. As a surgeon 
I must not drink.” 


kein ti Llinte ds a oe ae em stig rig. 


STEADY NERVES. (115) 
The Emperor of Germany is a lover of the 
automobile, but he understands very well that 
the chauffeurs must have steady nerves to 
guide the machine in safety. Recently he en- 
gaged ‘several men to operate his cars, but 
they were engaged on the condition that they 
be total abstainers from strong drink, both 
off and on duty. The drink bill of Germany 
is enormous, and this act of the Emperor is a 
powerful argument in favor of temperance. 


AN APPEAL. (116) 
A Cleveland rector was visited by a man who 
wanted him to draw up the strongest possible 
pledge and to witness the signing of it. He had 
a good standing in the business and social 
world, which he was in danger of losing 
through his inability to resist the solicitations 
of his friends. He drank only on their invita- 
tion. The rector told him that a pledge would 
not help him, for he would undoubtedly break 
it. But he gave him a card on which was 
written, “To my friends: I find I am becoming 
a victim to the liquor habit. If I do not quit, 
I am sure to lose my position and ruin myself. 
For God’s sake, don’t ask me to drink with 
eee He signed it, and used it for a month; 
is friends felt the force of the appeal. Then 
one evening he forgot it. He went immediately 
to the rector, and was encouraged to try again. 
It was effectual for three months, then for six. 
And when the rector told the story, two years 
after the man’s first appeal, he said he had 
every reason to belieye that the man was 
saved, 


WHO OWNS THEM? (117) 

Riding out of Cincinnati one day, a gentle- 
man called my attention to the beautiful farms 
on every hand. “These farms,” he said, “were 


bought by the working people of Cincinnati . 


and paid for five and ten cents at a time.” I was 
interested and thought that surely some one 
had found a way of bettering the condition of 
the workingman. ‘But the farms belong to 
the brewers,’ my informant added. Then I 
understood. 


GOOD REASON. (118) 
“There goes a man who believes in excessive 
drinking.” 
“He doesn’t show it.” 
“Oh, he doesn’t drink.” 
“But why?” 
“He sells it.’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


i THE DOG’S WISDOM. (119) 
“One day I dipped a piece of cake in whiskey 
bitters and gave it to the dog. He grudgingly 
ate it, curling up his lip to avoid the taste. Ere 
long he became tipsy—he howled most piteous- 
ly, and naturally looked up in my face as if 
for help. He began to stagger and fall like a 
drunken man. The appearance of his face and 
eyes was extraordinary. He lay on the floor 
and howled until the effects of the drink wore 
_off. This was’ supreme folly—it was wicked. 
The dog never forgot the trick. Whenever 
afterward I went for the bottle, he hastened 
to the outside of the house. One day, the 
door being shut, he sprang at one bolt through 
a pane of glass to get outside, So much for 


the wisdom of the dog—infinitely surpassing 
foolish drinking men,” 


TEST YOUR APPETITE. (120) 

A young man carelessly formed the habit of 
taking a glass of liquor every morning before 
breakfast. An older friend advised him to 
quit before the habit should grow too strong. 

“Oh, there’s no danger; it’s a mere notion. 
I can quit any time,” replied the young man. 

“Suppose you try it tomorrow morning,” sug- 
gested the friend. 

“Very well, to please you I’ll do so, but I 
assure you there’s no cause for alarm.” 

A week later the young man met his friend 
again. 

“You are not looking well,” observed the 
latter. “Have you been ill?” 
> “Hardly,” replied the other one. “But I am 
trying to escape a great danger; and fear 
that I shall be before I shall have conquered. 
My eyes were opened to an imminent peril 
when I gave you that promise a week ago. I 
thank you for your timely suggestion.” 

“How did it affect you,” inquired the friend. 

“The first trial utterly deprived me of appe- 
tite for food. I could eat no breakfast, and 
was nervous and trembling all day. I was 
alarmed when I realized how insidiously the 
habit had fastened on me, and resolved to turn 
square about and never touch another drop. 
The swearing off has pulled me down severely, 
but I am gainine and mean to keep the upper 
hand after this. Strong drink will never catch 
me in his net again.”—Church Life. 


TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 

In this issue of “Current Anecdotes’ we carry 
more advertising of a higher grade than any preach- 
er’s magazine published. 

Please mention “The Expositor and Current Anec- 
dotes” when you write our advertisers—they help 
pay the expense of the magazine—no_preacher’s 
magazine published at this price pays for its con- 
tributions. We spend over $100 an issue. In men- 
tioning “The Expositor” to our advertisers you are 
casting bread on the waters which will return to you 
in an improved magazine. If you are building a 
new church or will do so within a year, we can put 
you in the way of some valuable information. 

F. M. BARTON, Publisher, Cleveland, O. 


A FLOWER FROM PALESTINE, 
“The same airs are blowing that breathed on his 


brow, 

The flowers he plucked are blooming there now.” 

— Palestine. 
Many preachers intend to subscribe for “The Ex- 
positor and Current Anecdotes’”’ when they get a 
sample copy, but oar and forget. As a premium 
for promptness we will send to any new subscriber 
sending us a year’s subscription, $1.50, the same 
day they see this offer (clip it out and paste on your 
letter) a flower plucked in Palestine, mounted on a 

beautiful card. 
EXPOSITOR AND CURRENT ANECDOTES. 
(Sub. Dept.), Cleveland, O. 


REVIVAL SERMONS AND OUTLINES. 


I. want every reader of “Current Anecdotes’ 
to have a copy of “One Hundred Revival 
Sermons and Outlines.” If you will sign the 


blank on page xxxi, and after receiving the book you 
read three of the roo sermons, and do not feel stir- 
red to tackle the revival or special services in your 
church, simply drop me a line and say send post- 
age so that I may return “One Hundred Revival 
Sermons,” and I’ll pay the postage out of my own 
pocket. This book is well worth $2.50 the price at 
which it is listed, but I am going to give you an 
opportunity to get it at $2.00. Two editions sold in 
a year and a half and half of the third gone now. 
Some have said that one of the sermons was worth 
the price of the book. Sent on approval. See col- 


d inf it, ‘ - 
ored page M. BARTON, Publisher, Cleveland, O. 


Searchlights for Sermons 
By A. C Dixon, Chicago, I. 


THE BABY IN THE MINING CAMP. 


(121) 
Luke 18; 15-17. 

Twenty-five years ago, in a Western mining 
camp, a crowd ‘of rough men had assembled to 
listen to music and speaking. While the band 
was playing, a baby in the audience, the only 
one in the whole camp, began to cry. A tall 
miner rose, and with stentorian voice said, 
“Stop that noisy band and give the baby a 
chance.” The music ceased and the rough men 
wiped the tears from their eyes as they list- 
ened to the bab=’s crying. It brought to them 
the hallowed association of the home in the 
East. They were children again. 


CHILDREN IN THE HOME. (122) 
Psa. 187: 4,5 

A wealthy man said to a poor friend, as he 
looked upon his house full of children, “These 
make rich men poor.” “Nay, verily,” replied 
his poor friend, “these make poor men rich, 
and not one of them would I give for all the 

millions of the earth.” 


ROOM IN HEAVEN. 
Matt, 18: 10. 

It is possible to make boys and girls feel 
that they are nuisances and encumbrances. A 
little boy, when dying, was told by the minister 
that he was going to heaven. His last prayer 
was, “Lord, make room for a little fellow.” 
He seemed to feel that there was no room on 
earth for him, and he was glad that he was 
going to a place where there might be room 
enough. 


DULL BOYS BECOME GREAT MEN. 


(124) 
Prov. 16: 16. 

Parents need not be discouraged when their 
children seem to be unpromising. When Dr. 
Todd was an infant, it was said even by his 
mother, that she thought it would be a mercy 
if the little sickly thing was taken from this 
world, much as she would miss it. But Dr. 
Todd grew up to write the “Students’ Manual,” 
and to make an impress upon the world for 
good, Sir Walter Scott, as a boy, was dull, 
but the dullard of the school house became 
the wizard of literature. Oliver Goldsmith 
was so stupid that his teacher declared that he 
would never amount to anything; and though 
Oliver never learned to talk much better than 
poor Poll, he did write like an angel. Clarke, 
the commentator, was known as a boy as 
“Adam, the Dunce,” and Sir Isaac Newton, 
who became the most famous mathematician 
of his age, seemed in childhood -to have a 
skull so thick that the teacher could not pound 
into him the multiplication table. 


TWO BOOKS, “JOHN AND MARY.” (125) 
2 Cor. 8: 2. 

The habits of childhood are apt to be the 
habits of mature life. 

“Do you do any literary work?” asked a 
neithbor to a mother. 

“Yes,” she replied, “IT am writing two books.” 

“What are their titles?” 
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_ 


“John and Mary,” she answered, “My busi- 
ness is to write upon the minds and hearts o 
my children the Iessons that they will neve 
forget.” 


THE CHILD OR THE GOLD. (126) 
Prov. 29: 17. Prov. 227 6. | 
No pleasure seeking nor money makin 
should hinder us from writing the truth upon 
the souls of our children. The testing time 
comes to many a father and mother, “Shall 
turn my child over to another, or shall I sac 
rifice my pleasure or even my business for hi 
training?” It is said that a ship coming from 
San Francisco to the East took fire. A man 
had just buckled around his waist his heav 
belt of gold, when a little girl came up and 
said, “Will you not save me from drowning?” 
Should he save the gold or the child? It did 
not take him long to decide; he flung aside 
his belt, took,the child upon his shoulder, and 
swam to the shore. It is often a question wit 
the parent as to whether pleasure or gold, or 
the child is to be saved. 


THE NEWSBOY AND HIS MOTHER. 


(127) 
Prov. 23: 25. 

Sometimes a boy is called upon to help sup- 
port his mother, and though it is bad for him 
to leave school in this new’ responsibility, he_ 
secures_an education of great value. A news- 
boy in New York was run over by a dray, and- 
as they were taking him to the hospital he 
handed over a few cents to the officer, saying, 

“Take that to mother, it is all I have made’ 
this morning.” His thought was to help the 
one he loved. 
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LOST YEARS. (128) : 
1 Gor, 3135. 

While a Christian man in Connecticut was’ 
dying he groaned out, “Lost, Lost!” The pas- 
tor who was at his bedside said in surprise, 
“T thought you said you were saved?” “Yes,” 
he replied. “my soul is saved, but fifty years of 
life are lost.” He might have been useful dur- 
ing that.long time, but now the opportunity is 
lost forever. , 


CHILD MARTYRS. (129) 
1 Sam. 3: 19. 

There have been heroic martyrs among chil- 
dren. In the year 304, during the reign of the 
Pro-consul, Aulius of Carthage, three children, 
two boys and one girl, were martyred for their 
faith in Christ. We read of Bassa, the Chris- 
tian mother of Edess, whose husband thought 
he could frighten his three sons into giving 
up their mother’s religion, but to his conster- 
nation he found that they were brave enough 
to confess Christ before the executioners. and! 
suffer death rather than deny their mother’s 
Saviour. 


NAPOLEON'S ee ce DEFEAT. (130) 
ev 
Napoleon Bonaparte was asked by one of 


his generals after a great victory, if he did 
not have great joy as he thought of the we 


c i 

Pories he had won. “You are mistaken,” said 
Napoleon, “I never think much of the victory, 
for I am at once filled with the fear of defeat 
\}:omorrow.” Thus victory followed defeat, a de- 


Jesus Christ over death there is finality. It 
was done once for all, and no defeat is pos- 
sible, 


SUPPORTING THE PASTOR. (181) 
Acts 4:29. Acts 12: 12. 

When I was in Chicago I got into the secret 
of Mr, Torrey’s success in Australia. The 
church in Chicago of which he is pastor, on 
Saturday nicht. met in the chapel at nine 
o'clock, and there were some two or three 
hundred on their knees from nine o’clock un- 
til ten, praying God to bless the pastor in Aus- 
tralia. When the ten o’clock hour struck, a 
man came up to me and said: “Another little 
company of us are in the habit of continuing 
this meeting, and we do not look at the clock; 
we sometimes stay until day. If you will come 
with us, we will be glad to have you;” and a 
little company went off to pray God to bless 
Torrey in Australia. Mr. Moody telegraphed 
to me from the hotel in New York to come 
over and take breakfast next morning, and 
when I went over he said: “You are Southern 
} born, and God, I believe, has called you to 
preach to the soldiers in Tampa, as they are 
getting ready to go to Santiago or to go to 
Cuba; you can do that in the heat better than 
a Northern born man.” The next Monday we 
were on our way to Tampa, and when I got 
to Tampa and found things in confusion, the 
thing that stirred my heart and nerved me and 
made me strong for the three weeks of work in 
the heat—96° in the shade night and day— 
was the letter that came from one of our 
deacons at home, in which he said: “In the 
Hanson Place Church many of us are meet- 
ing every nicht, and praying God to bless you 
as you preach to the boys at Cuba.” 


TELL OTHERS. 
Acts '5:-42,.2 Tim. 4: 2: 
If you have a vision of Christ as the Mes- 
siah and your Saviour, tell some one else 
about him. An illiterate cook in a country 
village won to Christ some of the best people 
in it, because she had a story of personal sal- 
vation to tell, and the people for whom she 
worked testified that her character confirmed 
the truth of her story. When Robert McAIl 
began his work in Paris. he knew just two 
sentences in French: “God loves you” and “I 
love you.” He spoke these short sentences to 
the people as he met them on the street, and 
beean in this way his most successful life- 
work. Let not the fear of making mistakes 
prevent us from telling others of the Saviour 
we trust and love. 


AMERICAN REVISED INTERLEAVED BIBLE. 

In response to a demand for an interleaved Bible 
for the study table. we had vrep2red Nelson’s Bour- 
geois American Revised Bible interleaved between 
every leaf. 
cirenit, red under gold, and is the book Nelson sells 
for $9.00 During October we will send this Bible 
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to you and you can pay $7.50 on receipt of same, or 


$2.00 cash and $2.00 ver month for three months. 
Or you can return it if not satisfactory. 


Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland O. 


feat followed victory; but in the victory of 


It is leather lined, silk sewn, divinity 


Present-Day Parables 


E. L. RAND 


JESUS’ FOLKS. 
Matt. 12: 48-50. 

On a sultry mid-summer day little Charlie 
took his first railroad journey. 

Many of the passengers, overcome with lan- 
gour, were dozing as the train sped swiftly 
past the stations. The little fellow listened 
to everything, and finally the porter shouted, 
“Bethlehem, Bethlehem!” and Charlie cried out 
excitedly, “Mamma! mamma! wake up. Here’s 
where Jesus’ folks live.” Great was his disap- 
pointment as his mother told him of his mis- 
take, yet no greater than the sorrow of many 
who expect to find in our houses “where Jesus’ 
folks live,” only to be told this home is far 
away from us. 


THE FOUNDATION OF FAITH. 
Heb. 11: 6. Mark. 11: 22. 


Dean Farrar tells how an English clergy- 
man visited two fine ships about to sail on 
their voyage of arctic discovery, into the land 
of snow and darkness. 

He found the brave captain full of confi- 
dence, and raising his eyes in the cabin, he 
saw there as almost its only ornament, an il- 
luminated text which read, “Have Faith in 
God.” 

“Ah, there,” he said, pointing to the text, 
“there is the true nole.” 


WORDS VS WORKS. 

Jas. 12°26; . 

“T suppose John Atkins is one of. the best 
weavers.” remarked a clergyman who had been 
shown through a great mill by a foreman, “Not 
much, he isn’t,” replied the foreman, “the 
trouble with Tohn is that he stands around 
talking about his religion, when he ought to 
be attending to his loom. He is a good enough 
fellow and has the making of a fine weaver 
in him, but he hasn’t learned yet that while 
he is in this weaving shed, his religion ought 
to come out of his fingers and not out of his 


mouth,” os 
NIGHT SONGS. (136) 
Psartinee. 

Dr. Hoge, in an address entitled “The Great 
Question,” gives this anecdote. “Once I made 
a visit to a “nung person in Richmond who 
had long been a sufferer from a disease that 
caused her unspeakable pain. Her kind physi- 
cian, who stood by her with tears in his eyes, 
could give her only temporary relief. After 
he left I tried to say a few soothing, comfort- 
ing words to her and she said: “Yes, I suffer 
great pain. I often lie awake all night unable 
to sleep becauses of it, but I have one compen- 
sation.” I asked, “What is that?” She said, “It 
is this. Often when I cannot close my eyes in 
sleep, I have such a sense of God’s loving 
presence all about me, that I have learned what 
David means when he talks about ‘songs in 
the night.’ 
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THE TRUE WIFE. 

Eph, 5: 22-33. 
Says a fine writer, “There is a painting in 
the Louvre, a painting of desolation, despair 
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and love. It represents the night of the cruci- 
fixion. The world is wrapped in shadow, the 
stars are dead, and yet in the darkness is 
seen a kneeling form. It is Mary Magdalene, 
with loving lips and hands, pressing against 
the bleeding feet of Jesus.” Thus it is with 
true wives. The skies are never dark enough 
or starless enough, the bolts of heaven never 
lurid enough, the arrows of slander never 
thick enough, to drive a devoted woman from 
her husband’s side—Wharton. 


LDO” TE 

Eccl. 9: 10, 

“T plowed around a rock in one of my fields 
for five years,” said a farmer, “and I had 
broken a mowing machine knife against it, 
besides losing the use of the ground in which 
it lay, all because it was such a large rock 
that it would take too much time and labor 
to remove it. But when I began to plow for 
corn, I thought that by and by I might break 
my cultivator, so I took a crowbar intending 
to poke around it and find out its size once 
for all. It was one of the surprises of my life 
to find that it was little more than two feet 
long. It was standing on its edges and so light 
that I could lift it into a wagon, without help.” 
Many a mountain is a mole-hill on inspection. 


LINCOLN’S MIZPAH. (139) 
Gen. 31: 49, - 

When Lincoln left his old home in Spring- 
field, for his inauguration, he stood on the 
platform of the car just before the train 
started, while people gathered about him. And 
the snow flakes fell softly on their uncovered 
heads as they listened to him say, “I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether I may re- 
turn, with a task before me greater than that 
which rested unon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who ever at- 
tended him, I cannot succeed; with that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in him who can 
go with me and remain with you and be every- 
where for good let us confidently hope that 
all will be well. To his care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will commend 
me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.”—IJn- 
glehart. 
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A FATEFUL FALSEHOOD. 
Ezek. 13: 22-23. 

Dr. John Todd, the eminent writer, never 
could forget how when his old father was very 
sick and sent him away“for medicine, he, a lit- 
tle lad, had been unwilling to go, and made up 
a lie that “the druggist had not got any such 
medicine.” Johnny started in great distress the 
second time for the medicine, but it was too 
late. The father on his return was almost gone. 
He could only say to the weeping boy, “Love 
me and always speak the truth, for the eye of 
God is always upon you. Now kiss me once 
more, and farewell.”—Cuyler. 


TORPID FAITH. 
Jas. 2: 26. 

A small girl was discovered by her mother 
prone in the middle of a muddy garden _— 
She was urged to get up, but refused. “I am 
waiting,” she placidly replied. “For what?” 
cried her mother. “For God to pick me up,” 
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the young person answered. “I falled down 
and I prayed God to pick me up and he doesn’t 
do it very quick.” “FY 

Her mother explained to her that she might 4 
lie there all day before God worked a miracle 7) 
for her little lazy self, that he had given her 
sturdy arms and legs, an intelligent brain and 
a power for picking herself up, and he ex- 
geaea her to answer her own prayer.—Ram's 

orn, 


ENCOURAGEMENT. (142) 
Matt. 25: 21; Lev. 19: 17. 

There was something pathetic in the appeal 
which a little boy made to his father, when he 
cried, “I often do wrong, I know, and then you 
scold me and I deserve it; but, father, some- 
times I try my best to do right. Won’t you 
let me know when I do please you?” 


“GET RIGHT WITH GOD.” (143) 
THE STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE “BATTLE CRY.” 

In the year 1871, I sat one night in my home, — 
from seven o'clock until midnight, thinking, 
praying and reading these words, “For God so 
lowed the world that He gave His only begot- 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
(John 3: 16.) 

At midnight a complete surrender was made: 
and I was saved. The next morning I started 
for my office, and as I picked up my-hat I no- _ 
ticed my business card inside (J. H. Cole, Real 7 
Estate Dealer, Corner Clark and Washington — 
Sts.). I took it out and wrote on the bottom, — 
“Right with God.” Surely I was right with 
God, for I had surrendered all to him, ‘i 

Later, I was called to speak in meetings, and — 
one day as I was alone on my knees praying © 
for a message, it seemed clear to me that I © 
was to tell the audience what my hat said I 
oe done, and to tell others to “Get Right with — 

0 Bid 

For thirty years this has been my “Battle 
Crv.” Thousands have been convicted and con- 
verted by reading these words or hearing them 
read by others. All are welcome to print and 
use them.—James H. Cole, Adrian, Michigan. 


That useful institution, the literary club, 
should be in every place, and what more de- | 
lightful could be planned for the coming win- 
ter! . But sell A by getting in touch with — 
the Bay View Reading Courses. So many fine _ 
things are said of them that they must be good. 
The central office is in Detroit, Mich. Write J. 
M. Hall, Boston Boulevard, for the circular. 


SAMPLE COPY. 


A large number of sample copies of this number 
have been sent out. You may not be a regular sub- 
scriber to “The Expositor and Current Anecdotes,” 
which many say is more than it claims or indicates. 
(See pages 29-30 colored insert.) 

This issue contains articles on Methods of Church 
Work which if printed in book form would sell for 
50 cents, and the Homiletic and Illustrative matter 
is worth 25 cents to any preacher. 

If you decide to subscribe kindl 
with our compliments. If not, will you not in re- 
turn for the favor of the sample hand this copy to 
some other preacher? 

If you have a salary of less than $400 we make a 
special price of $1.00 a year. Or if you get more — 
and cannot afford the $1.50, you may get two other 
preachers to subscribe at $1.50 oe $3.00, and 
we will send you a year’s subscription free. a | 
F. wat ni N, Publisher (Sub. Dept.), 
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An example of suffering. James 5: 10. 
eer are the afflictions of the righteous. Ps. 
ag in all our afflictions. 1 Thess. 


Our light affliction which is but for a mo- 
ment. 2 Cor. 4: 17. 


Nevertheless afterward. Heb. 12: 11. 


WHY? (144) 
Is there not something-infinitely pathetic in 
the continual going back of one generation 
after another to the old, sad mystery of pain? 
There is, I suppose, nothing new to be said 
about it, there is no fresh light to be cast upon 
it; yet still men wait and watch and hope, still 
the poor brain busies itself, and the torn heart 
cries aloud, “My God, my God, why—?” Other 
questions we answer, or they answer them- 
selves, or we are content that they should re- 
main unanswered; but this question is always 
with us. And, indeed, how should it be other- 
wise, since on every man, soon or late, the 
dark mystery thrusts itself? “Man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full of trou- 
ble ;” the words are very old, they are never 
obsolete. The generations come and go, but 
sorrow and pain and death abide.—Rev. George 
Jackson, 


TIGHTENING THE STRINGS. (145) 
As the musician tightens the strain on his 


“viol strings, yet is careful not to snap them 


asunder, but only to secure a sweeter melody 
and better accord, so, says Cawdray, God 
through affliction makes his own children more 
perfect instruments for his service here-and in 
the life to come. 


THE WINGLESS BIRDS. (146) 
There is a myth about the birds, that when 


' they were first created they had no wings, and 


the story is, that God made the wings, put 
them down before the birds, and said, “Now, 
come and take these burdens up and bear 
them.” The birds had beautiful plumage and 


voices; they could sing and shine, but they 


load, and rather difficult to bear. 
‘cheerfully and patiently bore them, and folded 
_them over their hearts, lo! the wings grew 


\ to mount up with wings as eagles, 


could not soar; but they took up the wings 


with their beaks and laid them upon their 


shoulders. At first they seemed to be a heavy 


But as they 


fast, and that which they once bore now bore 
them. The burdens became pinions, and the 
weights became wings. 

We are the wingless birds and our duties 
are the pinions; and when at first we assume 
them, they. seem loads: but if we cheerfully 
bear them, going after Jesus, the burdens 
change to pinions, and we, who once thought 


-we were nothing but servants bearing loads, 


find that we are sons and heirs of God, free 
; 1 running 
without being weary, walking without being 


: faint—Arthur T. Pierson. 


Topics Illustrated—Use of pet: 


COLD WINDS. (147) 
The air from the sea of affliction is extreme- 
ly beneficial to invalid Christians. Continued 
prosperity, like a warm atmosphere, has a ten- 
dency to unbind the sinews and soften the 
bones; but the cold winds of trouble make us 
sturdy, hardy and well-braced in every part. 
Unbroken success often leads to an under- 
valuing of mercies and forgetfulness of the 
giver; but the withdrawal of the sunshine 
leads us to look for the sun.—Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 


CELESTIAL GARDENING. (148) 

“It is said of gardeners sometimes, when 
they would bring a rose to richer flowering, 
they deprive it for a season of light and mois- 
ture. Silent and dark it stands, dropping one 
fading leaf after another, and seeming to go 
down patiently to death. But when every leaf 
is dropped and the plant stands stripped to the 


“uttermost, a new life is working in the buds, 
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from which shall spring a tender foliage-and a 
brighter wealth of flowers.” So often in Ce- 
lestial Gardening, every leaf of earthly joy 
must drop before a new and more divine bloom 
visits the soul. 
“Tt is through tears our spirits grow :— 
’Tis in the tempest souls expand, 
If it but teach us to go 
To Him who holds it in His hand.” 


GOD’S CRADLE SONGS. (149) 
Two texts of Scripture there are which, put 
together, I think are the most wonderful in 
the Bible. They suggest a child lying in 
the cradle, and a loving face bent over it and 
a sweet voice murmuring above its head. But 
I marvel with inexpressible surprise and ador- 
ation when I find who the Singer is, and who 
is the child. This is the first voice: “As one 
who his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.” The other voice I find in Zephaniah 3: 
17: ‘The Lord thy God in the midst of thee is 
mighty; he will save, he will rejoice over thee 
with joy; he will rest in his love, he will joy 
over thee with singing.” Oh! I have thought 
again and again in my history of this picture; 
and I am not too proud to say my eyes have 
filled with tears of emotion as I have tried to 
comprehend how the eternal Jehovah seems to 
sing beside one who loves him, as I remem- 
bered my mother used to sing restful songs of 
comfort beside our bed on the old Sabbath 
nights !—Charles S. Robinson. D. D. 


THE GREAT BROTHERHOOD. (150) 
There is surely no more touching chapter in 
recent biography than that which tells how 
Sir James Young Simpson, the great Edin- 
burgh physician, who healed so many, was yet 
powerless to keep nain and death from his own 
home. His firstborn, so we read, his sweet- 
souled little Maggie, at four years died in 
agony, begging for water which her closed 
throat would not let her swallow; another 
daughter had but a year’s lease of life. One 
son was a sufferer from infancy, and the dark- 
ness of blindness was closing in on him when 
death lulled him to rest; another was snatched 
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away just when, after years of study, he was 
ready to give his overburdened father the re- 
lief he so sorely needed. 

And, what sometimes seems-hardest of all, 
even goodness cannot save us. When the fiery 
trial cometh upon us to prove us, we are not 
to think it strange, as though some strange 
thing had happened to us. “Yourselves know,” 
wrote the apostle, “that hereunto we are ap- 
pointed.” It is through “much tribulation” 
that we are to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. They whom John saw before the 
throne were they “which came out of the great 
tribulation.” God scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. So that, whatever gulf divides 
us, we are one in suffering; sorrow makes the 
whole world kin; it knits mankind into one 
great brotherhood—Rev. George Jackson. 


THE MINISTRY OFSORROW. (151) 
Speaking of a Norwegian summer, Rev. H. 
Macmillan says: “The long daylight. is very 
favorable to the growth of vegetation, plants 
growing in the night as well as in the day in 
the short but ardent summer. But the stimulus 
of perpetual solar light is peculiarly trying to 
the nervous system of those who are not ac- 
customed to it. It prevents proper repose and 
banishes sleep. I never felt before how need- 
ful darkness is for the welfare of our bodies 
and mincés. Truly for a most wise and benefi- 
cent purpose did God make light and create 
darkness! ‘Light is sweet, and it is a pleasant 
thing to the eyes to behold the sun.’ But 
darkness is also sweet; it is the nurse of na- 
ture’s kind restorer, balmy sleep, and without 
the tender drawing round of its curtains the 
weary eyelid will not clase, and the jaded 
nerves will not be soothed to refreshing rest. 
Not till the everlasting daybreak, and the shad- 
ows flee away, and the Lord himself shall be 
our light, and our God our glory, can we do 
without the cloud in the sunshine, the shade of 
sorrow in the bright light of joy, and the cur- 
tain of night for the deepening of the sleep 
which God gives his beloved.”—Selected. 


MADE TO SING. 152) 
Seme of the sweetest singers among caged 
birds passed through severe discipline ere they 


. learned the song they now sing so readily. 


\\Confined for weeks in a dark room, kept on 
Seant fare, shut out from all sounds save that 
of 2 song to be learned, there was nothing to 
be done but to learn it. Be of good cheer, 
soul. Despond not if the gloom of affliction 
be about thee, and scant be thy fare, so far as 
this world’s good is concerned, and though no 
cheering sounds of friendly greeting fall upon 
thine ear. There is a song to be learned, even 
of praise to our God, the new song of heaven. 
It is best learned in the dark, amid the seem- 
ing advcrse circumstances which surround thee. 
But thou shalt sing it in the glory and amid 
the plenty of heaven—Zion Watchman. 


“LEAN HARD.” (158) 

Do you know that sometimes a very small 
lift is very timely? A word, an old familiar 
word—it is like a medicine. A kind word to 
your neighbor in trouble, an inquiry at the door 
when crape hangs there, the pressure of the 
hand—why, we ministers do not outgrow that. 


* 
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How cheered I feel on a Monday if somebody 
can come and see me and say, “My, pastor, 
that sermon was a blessing to my soul. It 
lifted my load. It cheered my heart. It 
brought me to Jesus.” There is not a man in 
England so high that he is above the reach of 
the need of sympathy. One of the noblest of 
our wonien, Fidelia Fisk, tells us that when 
she was in Syria one day, preaching to the 
native women, she found herself very tired. 
She said: “I had worked hard all day, and I 
had a prayer-meeting to attend that night, and 
I felt very weary. I longed for a little rest. 
Just then, as I was sitting on the floor, one 
of the native Christian women took hold of 
me and pulled me over against her and said, 
‘Are you tired? Just lean against me; and if 
you love me, lean hard—lean hard.’ I did lean 
against her, and I found myself wonderfully 
rested. I went to the meetine. I attended the 
women’s prayer-meeting, and I went home Eo 
night scarcelv tired at all;” and, said she, “O, 
how often the words of that woman came to 
me, ‘If you love me, lean hard. Lean hard.’” 
“And then,’ she says, “I thought how the 
blessed Saviour says, ‘If ye love Me, lean 
hard.’” And, mothers, do you not remember 
how, when you carried that burden of the dy- 
ing child, pale, feeble, and the breath almost 
gone, you felt. “O, if it loves me, let it lean 
hard.” You, man, remember you not the time 
when, night after night, you took up your be- 
loved wife and carried her to her couch, sad 
at the thought that the load was becoming 
lighter every moment. and you were ready to ~ 
say to her, “My darling, if you love me, lean 

hard and close.” O, blessed Jesus, teach us 

how to rest our weakness on thee, and lean — 
hard on the burden-bearer of our sorrows and 

our weakness.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. | 


POLISH IT. (154) 

A preacher whose name we don’t know, but 7 
which deserves to go thundering down the ~ 
ages, is reported to have told a despondent — 
young parishioner to “look on the bright side.” { 
“But there is no bright side,” replied the de- 
spondent one. “Then, my boy,” said the 
cheery person, “you must polish up the dark — 
side."—Journal and Messenger. | 
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NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER EXPOSITOR 
AND OCURRENT ANECDOTES. 

The special articles in these issues alone will be 
worth a year’s subscription. You would wise 
pay $1.50 to $5.00 railroad fare to attend a co 
ence on Church Methods, and it is doubtful if you 
would get as many valuable suggestions as from the 
discusion in this issue. In November we present 
M. Cobern’s stories of the “Land and the 
And C. L. Goodell’s three articles on the 
preeeration for the revival will commence in Decem- 
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r making most to your ie. 
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aside 


The beautiful custom of setting apart one 
day in the year for thanksgiving unto God 
originated in the conviction that God is; that 
he is over all, the Fountain of all blessing, the 
Sovereign Ruler and Disposer of all events; 
that however men may plan and prosecute, 
with him are the issues of life. In this con- 
viction the custom is continued year by year 
and should be religiously maintained. Of all 
our national holidays it may be made the most 
beneficial and useful, if observed in the spirit 
of the recommendations embraced in the proc- 
Jamations by the President and by the Gov- 
ernors of the several States. Pity that it 
should he allowed to degenerate, as the ten- 
dency seems to be, into ‘a mere occasion for 

nseemly festivity t 

feasting, - 

“The annual proclamations mm both the na- 
tional and State executives call the people to 
the service of thanksgiving unto God in their 
respective places of worship. To this end it is 
recommended that there be a cessation of la- 
bor, Perhaps on no one of our national holi- 
days is there a more general suspension of la- 
bor than on our hanksgiving Days. But is the 
end for which this halt is called in traffic, in 
work, in all business activities kept in view to 
“the extent that it should be? Do the people 
stop work agreeably with the terms of the 
ee mnrations, in order that they may assem- 
le in their respective places of worship to 
give thanks to God? 

The appeal is especially to Christians; to peo- 
ple who worship and who have “places of 
worship.” Do they keep the day as it is de- 
signed to be kept? Of course, the great, irre- 
ligious multitude who do not profess to wor- 
ship, who conseauently have no place of wor- 
ship, cannot be expected to pay heed to the 
main object for which the day is set apart. 
By them it is kept simply as a holiday, the re- 
ligious features not having much, if any, in- 
fluence over them.. With Christians, however, 
it should he otherwise. By them the religious 
element should be given prominence. At any 
rate, it should not be ignored as it is by very 
many. It is a fact to be lamented that the 
tendency is increasing to overlook the religious 
aspect of the day. Of the churches through- 
out the land but few are open for service and 
/ the congregations in these are far from large. 
It has come to be a commormpractice for sev- 
eral churches in a given neighborhood to unite 
in observance of the occasion, and often then 
the congregation is less in number than the 


average Sunday audience of any one of the | 


uniting churches. No harm can come from 
calling the attention of Christians to this neg- 
lect. It may help to secure a stricter reli- 
_ gious observance of the day.” 


t TEXTS AND THEMES, 

 Tharksgiving on a Narrow Basis: “That I 
am not as the rest of men.” Luke 18: 
Thanksgiving Practically Expressed : “Free 

ly ye have received, freely give.” Matt, 10: &. 
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Mal, 1: 8. 
“Praise is 
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Lame Thanksgiving: 
fand the sick, is it not evil?” 

Thanksgiving a Mark of Culture: 
comely.” Ps. 147: 1, 

Blindness: “Neither said they, Where is’ the 
Lord that brought us up out of the land of 


Egypt, that led us through . . the shadow 
of death.” Jer. 2: 6. 

Thanks for Divine Holiness: “At the re- 
membrance of thy holiness,” Ps, 30: 4. 


Thanks for Gentleness: “Thy gentleness 
hath made me great.” Ps. 18: 35. 

The Ark in the Harvest Field: “And they 
jof Beth-shemesh were reaping their wheat- 
\\harvest in the valley: and they lifted up their 
leyes, and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see it.” 
1 Sam, 6: 13: 

The Remembrance of Divine Mercies: “I 
am not worthy of the least of all thy mercies, 
and of all the truth which thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant, for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan; and now I am become two 


bands.” Gen, 82: 10, 
A Gratitude Should Show in Speech: Ps. 145: 
cf 

The Gain of Giving Thanks in Company. 
Ps, 22: 25. 


From What Enemies ee a Grateful Heart 
Save a Man. Ps. 18: 

What Ingratitude hiicae: ; 
ten Faget but where are the nine?” 
17% 


“Were there not 
Luke 


we PRAISE GOD. (155) 
“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
they will be till praising thee.” Ps. 84: 4. 

I. Praise God for a home. Tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls will go to sleep tonight 
without a mother to tuck them into bed, and 
without any one of the pleasures of home 
about them, 

II. Praise God for food and clothes. Mil- 
lions of persons are hungry today, and many 

lof them are suffering for want of clothing. 

' JIL. Praise God that you do not lift blind 
eves to a sky vou have never-seen. Be grate- 
ful for your sight, through which so many of 
your pleasures come, Praise the kind Father 
in heaven, too, for your hearing and speech. 
Are not the sun, the moon, the stars, the air, 
the water, the rain, the snow, the trees, the 
flowers, worth a word of praise? Yet how 

seldom do we thank God for these common 
blessings ? 

IV. Praise God for books, and for the 

| pleasure and power which come from reading 
and education. 


tions and progressive spirit which made today 
the best time in all the world’s history to be 
alive. The comforts, the conveniences, the 
pleasures and the blessirgs that are possible 
to all of us in these modern days are surely 
worth a “Thank you!” to the Great Giver of 
them all, 

VI. Praise God, most of all, for the blessed 
Bible and the loving Saviour. Jesus is the 
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V. Praise God for the wonderful inven-_ 
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eine of the praises that are sang in heaven ; 
shall he not be our chiefest cause for praise 
here? 

How shall we do all this praising? 
our lips. In our hearts. By our lives. Just 
to be glad and grateful is praise that pleases 
God. Then, to give another person reason to 
be glad and grateful is still a better way of 
praising God—Anonymous, 


OLDEN TIME APPRECIATION. (156) 

“Destroy not the ancient landmarks which 
the fathers have set.” Prov. 22: 28. 

We never become so far advanced that we 
“are independent of the “days of old.” Some 
moments of thanksgiving may well be given to 
an appreciation of the “ancient landmarks.” 

I. Old-time virtues. 

1. Hospitality. 
2. Courtesy. 

8. Citizenship. 
4. Patriotism. 


II. Old-time institutions. 
1. Educational. 
2. Domestic. 
3. Civie. 


4. Religious. 
III. Old-time character: plain, straight-for- 
ward, humble, godly.—Rev. C. R. Shaver. 


WHY GIVE THANKS? (157) 

“Thou crownest the year w ith thy goodness, 
and thy paths drop fatness.” Ps. 65: 11. 

This day is for thanksgiving. It is not ap- 
pointed for a fast but a feast. We may appro- 
priately consider how the gifts we acknowl- 
edge as a nation may be preserved and in- 
creased. But it is not observing the day for 
national thanksgiving to concentrate attention 
on the sins confessed and unconfessed of which 
we are guilty, or to magnify the perils which 


threaten society and endanger the stability of 
government. There are times fit for that duty, 


t Thanksgiving Day is the one day of the 
year appointed for a different purpose. What 
then are the chief causes why all the people 
should praise God as this year draws to its 
close? 

I. Prosperity. It is the greatest’ of any year 
in our history. Never before were farms so 
fruitful, mines yielding such stores of wealth, 
mills and factories so busy, men «so generally 
employed, labor so abundantly rewarded. 

“Praise waiteth for thee, O God... 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 

And thy paths ‘drop fatness.” 

II. Peace. There is no strife within our 
borders. Our national flag is as much hon- 
ored.in one part of the country as in another. 

NI Power. Our nation is recognized to- 
day as a mighty leader among all nations. It 
has come into a place of power which its peo- 
ple in the last century hardly dreamed of, and 
which, even in this year, is a surprise to man- 
kind, It has preserved the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, and has reversed the policy of 
mighty kingdoms; and its power has been ex- 
ercised, not for its own aggrandizement, but 
for the welfare of all .mankind. Oppressed 
peoples turn to us for deliverance, and those 
greedy for spoil halt at our word. 

IV. Patriotism. This year is witnessing a 
moral renewal, an awakening sensitiveness to 
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“You can not pump up much real thank 
iving sentiment from:a heart that has a 
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honor in business, integrity in government an 
a new consciousness of civic responsibility, 
which has found expression at- the polls 
well as in pulpits and on platforms. Boss’ 
have been overthrown, combinations of thiev 
and plunderers broken up, forces of intemper 
ance have been overcome in cities all over the 
land. The people are rallying around hones' 
and self-sacrificing leaders, are striving fo 
higher ideals in government, are moving t 
protect the weak and promote the nobler i 
terests of their fellowmen. 

V. Piety. There are prayers for religio 
quickening, and signs of its coming, in so m 
places that those who are watching for ne 
revelations from God are persuaded that w 
are entering on a new era of national reach 
ing after spiritual ideals. Christians of all 
names are coming into closer fellowship fo 
united’ effort to impart the blessings of the 
gospel of Christ to all men. 

Our material wealth is great and growing 
but our greatest cause for thanksgiving is tha 
this wealth does not satisfy; that there is 
abroad in the hand an unsatisfied longing for 
the things that fulfill divine ideals in man. The 
number is multiplying of the poor in spirit, the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, thos 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ 
those who are persecuted for righteousness” 4 
sake—whose is the kingdom of heaven, who 
shall be called sons of God—Anthor Un- 
eMOWI, 


THANKSGIVING BOUNTY. 
O favors every year made new! 
— O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! ~ 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent. 
—Whittier.’ 


(158) ; 
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‘CONTINUAL THANKSGIVING, (159) 


unresponsive to God’s mercies for the fifty 
one weeks preceding the special day of thank 
fulness. Some folks’ giving of thanks is lame 
and halting and feeble because it is exercised 
only orce a year, and then in a faint and aim-) 
less fashion. Be thankful every day. Then. 
you will have something to work on when you 
begin to coung up the year’s mercies.” 


ROVER’S THANKSGIVING. (160) 


“Hurrah for Thanksgiving!” barked Rover, 
in his deep bass voice, as he saw Dillie com- 
ing with a milk-pan full of good things. 

There were turkey-bones and bits of dress< 
ing and fragments of chicken-pie. 

““Now this is what I call a feast,” said he. 
“T peered in at the dining-room window a, 
while ago, but not one of the company had 
such a plateful as this. I think they cooked 
the dinner mostly on my account. They just 
tasted a little to see if it were properly done. 

“Tf they cooked it for themselves, why 
didn’t they go and bury these delicious bones 
till they wanted them?” 


ON THE LOOKOUT. (161) 


Be on the lookout for mercies. The more 
we look for them, the more of them shall we 
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see. If you want to be gloomy, there’s gloom 
enough to keep you glum; if you want to be 
glad, there’s gleam enough to keep you glad. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 


—. 


GOD OVER ALL. (162) 
You remember the famous line of Robert 
Browning, “God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world?” ‘That was the one source of 
the optimism of Browning; but the optimism 
of Jesus went a great deal deeper. It was 
‘the fact that God was in his earth, so that the 
ravens were fed and the lilies were adorned, 
and so that the very hairs of a man’s head are 
numbered—it was that which gave a_radiant 
quietude to Christ—Rev. G. H. Morrison. . 


GOD THE GIVER. (163) 


. 


turns us to the music of the skies. In prayer 
we yield to the pressure of our wants; in 
praise we respond to the pressure of our love. 
—Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D. D. 


SAY SO: (166) 

There are two mean things from which the 
grace of Christ ought to save every believer. 
One is ingratitude; the other is heart-praise 
that will not speak or sing. Thanksgiving 
Day means looking up and seeing God over 
the blessings and sorrows—and being grateful 
and saying so.—Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D. D. 


GOD’S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT.(167) 
Some years ago, on’a Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, I found myself asking sorrowfully, the 
question, “For what have I to be thankful?” 


Y do not wonder at the superstition of the) My heart was full of grief and disappoint- 
ancient Magians who, in the morning of the \/ ment; I felt I had little to make me glad. In 


world, went up to the hill-tops of Central ‘answer, 


Asia, and, ignorant of the true God, adored the 


most glorious work of his hand. But I am gift.” 


filled with amazement when IJ am told that in 


this enlightened age, and in the heart of the 


Christian world, there are persons who can 
witness this daily manifestation of the power 
and wisdom of the Creator, and yet say in 
their hearts, “There is no God.”—Edward 
Everett. 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR.(164) 
Let us be thankful for the fact that we are 
heirs of God, and that no contestant can nul- 
lify his will, 
_ Let us be thankful if God has given us work 
in hard places. It is a great thing to ignore 
physical conditions; it is a greater thing to 
conquer them. 

Let us be thankful without reference to 
granary or bank account. “Although the fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall the fruit 
be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flocks shal] be cut off from the fold, and: there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will re- 
joice in the God of my salvation.” 

Salvation and life are two great personal 
blessings which should call forth our truest 
thanksgiving. Whatever gifts God withholds, 
he has given us these two. And when these 
are given, and appreciated, how easy it is to 
see that the withholding of the rest may be 
of God’s wisest and tenderest care for our 
largest life! 

Let us be thankful for usefulness. It is 
better than riches. What a spur is poverty! 
How many. would work as they do, if they 
could quit work next Saturday, and be sure 
of a life income? Some would stay on, of 
course, but the majority of folks would de- 
velop some ailment or desire that would keep 
them away from the work they are doing in 
the world —Selected. 


? GRATITUDE. (165) 
Cicero called gratitude the mother of the 
Virtues and the most capital of all duties. 
Certainly the heart yields no sweeter flower, 
nor any that is more fragrant. To give thanks 
to God is the most disinterested service we 
ever render. It calls us out of ourselves and 
4 


oe 
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there came to me these words: 
“Thanks be unto God, for his unspeakable 
Friend, have you received him—Jesus, 
our burdenbearer: our exceeding great. re- 
ward? Take him, and hold him fast in spite 
of all which may contend. All things else are 
insignificant beside this pearl of great price— 
God’s unspeakable gift! 

“The feast is spread with thankful hearts, 

We take, dear Lord, of thee; 
Our portion blessed here on earth, 


Our joy in heaven to be!” 
—Annie B. Wallis. 


SING A TE DEUM. (168) 

Our Republic incarnates the results of grand 
reformations and revolutions inaugurated by 
our civil fathers, and also the wise providences 


of that God who is eternal Master Builder of | 


States. Seeing that this is so, we have some- 
thing to be proud of, something to be loyal to, 
something to perpetuate and something for 
which we should send to God our whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic Te Deum.—Rev. 
David Gregg, D. D. 


PRAISE WITHOUT PETITION. (169) — 


Psa, 65, 

“God is pleased with our praise and pained 
with the lack of it. One of the Psalms (the 
sixty-fifth) is a prayer without a petition. It 
is full of praise and gratitude but no requests. 


“After one of the hard fought battles of the 


Confederacy a chaplain was called to see a 
dying Christian soldier. He asked if there 
was any message to convey to loved ones. 
After receiving these he was asked to pray. 
The chaplain then asked if there was any 
special requests that he should make in his 
prayer. The dying man replied, “Chaplain, 
thank God for a praying mother, thank him 
that he has saved me, thank him for his prom- 
ises and thank him that he gives me dying 
grace at this moment.” So~ 

k faved” with fever a request to 
offer, only thanks to God for his mercy and 
grace. Do we not oftentimes fail to praise 
him as we should and is God not pained by 
the lack of it?” 


“Remember it is Thanksgiving we are to 


celebrate. Two angels were sent out from 
heaven, so the story runs, each with a basket, 


to bring back the prayers and thanksgivings 
of those on earth, The Angel of Thanksgiv- 
ing started with a large hamper, the Collector 
of Petitions with a small basket; but when 
they returned each was in trouble. The pe- 
titions overflowed the basket, and filledsa 


sack as well; while the Angel of Thanksgiv~. 


ing only had three in his hamper, So we are 
ever ready to pray for things we want, but, 
having received them, too often forget to 
thank the Giver.” 


TRY ALSO TO FEEL GRATEFUL(170) 

A class of deaf mutes was asked for a 
definition of gratitude, One wrote, “Grati- 
tude is the memory of the heart.” Noah 
Webster could not beat that. To kindle a sense 
of thankfulness we have only to think. R 
bing will set dry sticks on fire.  Certait 
heart fibres will do as much under the 
tion of purposeful remembrances. An}\ 


is last worship on earth. Two days 
later he was gone. Some of us are going out 
of life like boorish guests who depart with- 
out thanking their host. 

Do something to show your gratitude, Help 
somebody who is in need; try to lift some- 
body else into the sunshine. Lead the way 
into the house of comfort where God waits 
to bless and comfort all who come, 

Sir John Lubbock tells us that ants will 
drop the load of sweetness they are carrying 
to the nest and carry in any wounded or sick 
ants by the way. “Go to the ant—consider 
her ways and be wise.” 


. THANKSGIVING TO CHRIST.(171) 


Lambert, the great Scotch lifesaver, periled\ 


his life many times in his efforts to ,save 
others, He said the saddest thing about it 
was he sometimes lost the friendship and.ac- 
quaintance of those whom he nearly died to 
save, because their sense of being under ob- 
ligation to him became irksome to them, Has 
our sense of obligation to Christ ever wearied 
us? Have we ever cut our expressions of 


‘gratitude down to saying, “We thank Thee, 


O Lord,” once a day? Have we ever wished 
that we could be free from him for a while 
and go our way, and have our own say? 
Christ wants us to enjoy the life he died to 
give us, but not if our joy stops there and 
does not go back in loving gratitude to him 
for the gift. If we desire to taste life’s sweet- 
est pleasures, we must remember always with 
thanksgiving the Christ who gave us that life. 
—Zion's Watchman, 


- THINK AND BE THANKFUL.(172) 


Thanksgiving is the natural outcome of 
thoughtgiving. “Thank” and “think,” the 
philologists say, are the same word at bottom. 
It is the careless, heedless attitude toward life, 
which is the thankless attitude. When mere 
habit and wont have brought us to take with- 
out thinking, we easily take without thank- 
ing, as we lose sight of the Giver in the very 
constancy of his gifts. The Psalmist, in the 
and psalm which begins, “It is a good thing 
give thanks unto our God!” specifies the 
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if we think, we can see that God incessantl 


reasons for thanksgiving in what God is, an 

in what .he does for us, but adds, “A brutish 
man knoweth not; neither doth a fool und 
stand this.” So in the brutish and foolish 
moods of the mind, we do not feel. how good 
it is to give thanks, We do not see into the 
grand economies of nature and of grace; bu 


gives himself, his life, his help, his watchful-— 
ness, to every thing that hath life, and most 
of all to man, in whom the power to receive 
is the greatest, Think and be thankful!— 
Sunday School Times. | 
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LOOK UP, (178) 
The true spirit of thanksgiving cannot be 
saved up for Thanksgiving Day. A grateful 
heart must be born and bred in us—born out 
of love to and confidence in God, bred in sun- 
shine and shadow, prosperity and adversity. 
ike a certain kind of primrose it must bloom 
allMhe year round, ‘There is really nothing 
that God does for us every day of our life 
but is wonderful, and the more we know him 
the more wonderful does it seem to us that 
he should do anything for us, We take so 
many things as matters of course without 
looking up from whence they come, when if 
we did but look up, gratitude would fill our. 
hearts to overflowing. And that is what God . 
wants, for it is the overflow of gratitude that — 
attracts people and makes them desire to have 
a grateful heart also,—Zion’s Watchman, ; 


THINGS FOR WHICH TO THANK tia | 
i] 

That he created us in his own image. ; 

That he redeemed us from the curse of the 

w. 

That he washed us with his own blood, 

That he hath called us to be co-workers with 


\ hin 
*~ That he hath given all of us talents—at 


least-one talent to every one. 
That he caused us to be American citizens. 
That he hath filled our barns with plenty” 
this year. ; 
That our country is at peace with all na-— 
tions. \ 
That the work of the world’s evangelization 
is hopefully progressing. —Religious Tele- 
scope, ; 


Thankfulness and Murmuring 
Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly brought to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 
) And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
ee The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task 
And all good things denied? 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that never seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made, 2 
—Archbishop Trench, — 


Temperance Sunday 


The last Sunday in November is Interna- 
ional Temperance Sunday, ‘The temperance 
cause Was never so hopeful, our enemies them- 
selves being judges. Every friend of temper- 
ance has occasion for rejoicing, and for tak- 
ng new heart and new courage against the 
eat enemy of the Church and _ society. 
rother pastor, preach a rousing sermon, a 
rumpet bugle blast on temperance the last 
Sunday of November. 


AMMUNITION. (175) 


A drunkard is a man who commits suicide 
on the installment plan. 

The saloon keeper taxes the town ten times 
as much as the assessor, 

It is a wrong impression a man gets when 
he thinks he can pull himself out of trouble 
with a corkscrew. 

A man was recently arrested in Kansas for 
wrecking a saloon. Did you ever hear of a 
saloon being arrested for wrecking a man? 
If so, speak right out and tell us so. 


DON’T BE A BEGINNER, (176) 


In his meetings at St. Paul Dr. Chapman 
sobered the hearts of men by exhibiting at his 
great men’s meetings a dollar bill that he re- 
ceived at Topeka. It was sent to him with 
this note attached: “I had $50,000, a wife 
and child. This is my last dollar, My wife 
and child have left me—have left me on ac- 
count of whisky. Take my advice, young 
man, and lead a sober, Christian life, PEM. 
‘similar sermon is embodied in the statement 
which a formerly respectable young citizen 
of Wheaton, IIl., wrote out the day that he 
was committed to Joliet penitentiary. Part of 
it ran thus: “Boys and young men, don’t play 
poker. Don’t start when you are young, 
sneaking back of the barn with other small 
boys and using corn for poker chips. Don’t 
smoke cigarettes. Don’t drink your first glass 
of beer or whisky. Don’t bet on horseraces. 
Be sure your sins will find you out. Boys 
and young men, if you knew the suffering I 
have gone through, you would shun crimes, 
untruth and deceit as you would poison. If I 
am the means of preventing any one reading 
this from committing the first crime, then I am 
the happiest convict in Joliet.” Of course, it 
is always the belief of the young beginner in 
these ways of sin that he is in no danger of 
coming to such utter ruin as these two fallen 
men confess, but let him stop and think how 
little they expected to reach such plights when 
they first tampered with these dangerous in- 
duigences—The Interior. 


THE CHURCH MUST LEAD. (177) 


The church of today, much more than the 
church of the future, must take to its heart 
the duty of combining and massing its forces 
against the gigantic atrocity of Christian civi- 
lization that mothers nine-tenths of the woes 
and sorrows that blight and curse our modern 
age—the traffic in intoxicants which hides its 
deformity under forms of law. The conflict 

now upon us. The church must lead in 
this reform. This is her most peculiar prov- 


ince, It comes in the line of the great class 
of moral issues of which she is the recognized 
guardian, The rum hole must be closed or 
the rum hell will engulf Christendom, If 
ever the pulpit had a right, the duty to flay 
with unsparing rebuke, it is here,—Bishop R, 
S. Foster. 


A NOBLE FEAR, (178) 
The bravest men are not afraid to confess 
that they are afraid of some things. General 
Fred Grant confesses that he is “afraid” to 
drink liquor, He has tried it and knows his 
danger. Some young men are afraid to say 
that they don’t drink, They do not wish to 
be thought cranky or queer, General Grant 
says: “When a man can say, ‘I never drink,’ 
he never has to drink, never is urged to drink, 
never offends by not ‘drinking.” 


LIQUOR MEN DISTURBED, (179) 
President Taylor, of the National Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association of America, 
in his report to the annual convention at At- 
lantic City, said; “During the past twelve 
months the Prohibitionists have made grave 
inroads on our business, Especially is this 
true in the South, and unless we work with 
more energy and determination to stop this 
tidal wave, every State in the South will be 
closed to us, Difficulties confront us now that 
were undreamed of at the birth of the associa- 
tion.” 


EMPEROR 


JAPAN’S TAKES HIGH 
GROUND, (180) 
The first day of the New Year, 1907, when 


the foreign diplomats and noted Japanese per- 
sonages were received in audience by His 
Majesty, no drinks were served except choco- 
late and lemonade, Such would have been 
impossible a few years ago, It is another 
laurel in the crown of Japan's Ten-no-Heika, 
—The Union Signal. 


GOD’S PLAN FOR STRENGTH.(181) 
A medical man asserted. that the mission of 
alcohol is a better physical development of 
man. A clergyman inquired, “Do you believe 
the Bible?” “Certainly I do, as sincerely as 
yourself,” was the prompt reply. “Tf your po- 
sition is correct,” continued the clergyman, , 
“what will you ‘do with the fact that when 
God would make the strongest man that ever 
lived, Samson, he commanded not only that 
the son should be a total abstainer, but the 
mother also, even before Samson's birth, lest 
some taint of physical weakness should be im- 
parted to his constitution? God disearded al- 
cohol in giving the world the best example of 
physical strength on record, What will you 
do with that fact?” The doctor was silent.— 
HH, Smith, 


NOT “OBLIGED” TO ABSTAIN, 
(182 

That staunch old Scotehman, Dr, Arnot, 
gives a good illustration of the total-abstin» 
ence question, You will find the world full of 
people who will tell vou that they are not 
obliged to sign away their liberty in order to~ 
keep on the safe side; that they know when 


is nO 
of their becoming drunkards, and the like. Dr- 
Arnot says: “True, you are not obliged, but 
here is a river we have to cross. It is broad 
and deep and rapid’) Whoever falls into it are 
sure to be drowned. Here is 2 narrow foot- 
bridge, a single timber extending across. He 
who is lithe of limb and steady of brain and 
nerve may step 


high and firm All may cross it im perfect 
safety—the aged and feeble, the young and 
gay, the tottering wee ones. There is no dan- 
ger there. Now, my friends, you say: ‘I am 
not obliged to go yonder. Let them go who 
cannot walk this timber.” True, true, rou are 
not obliged; but as for us, we know that if we 
cross that timber, though we may go im safety, 
many others who will atttempt to follow us 
will surely perish, and we feel better to go by 
the bridge—Mrs. Mary N_ Sturgis. 


THE LIQUOR SELLERS’ LOSING sree 
: (133) 

The Wine and Spirits Gazetic of New -York 
calls attention to the fact that “The territory 
from which the tle and manufacture of 
liquors is excluded increases from year to year 
in the United States.” The editor therefore 


rsays: “The money expended 
on it is money thrown away.” So some of the 
liquor dealers at last have concluded that the 
old methods of fighting against temperance and 
prohibition leagues are of little avail The 
temperance cause is bound to triumph at last. 


have never used alcoholic liquors in any way, 
shape or form. 

ONLY SOBER MEN WANTED. (185) 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has served 


HOW THE GIRLS MADE THE SQUIR- 
. ay oe _ (136) 
policeman at Capitol building in 
Washington saw some little girls watching the 
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numerous 

of well-paid hands, 
dwellings in this dense neighborhood. The 
trade is large, full-priced, and mostly done at 
the counter, approaching $2,000 per month.” 


track of these well-paid hands, so that he may 
levy on them at the rate of $2,000 per month! 
For this sum he retails to these operatives 


But why spend our righteous indignation up-_ 
on a foreign liquor seller when the same con-_ 
Spiracy agaimst the wages and honor and lives 
of i is bet i i ? 
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CHURCH METHODS DEPARTMENT 


Rev. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, Editor. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST, 


Plans for financial work, church organizations 
chrisimas celebrations, etc., are desired by the editor 
of thisuepartmevt. You may have circulars, bulletins 
or_other printed matter at }iand which will give the 
information desired. Help of this kind wili be greatly 
appreciated. Address ALBERT SIDNBY GREGG, 108 

axton Bldg., Cleveland, OU. 


Successful Sunday Evening Sermon 


Very much of the success of Sunday evening 
sermons depends upon a striking topic and the 
extent and manner of advertising. The first 
essential is to get the congregation. What is 
done with the congregation afterward depends 
entirely upon the man in the pulpit. He may 
merely entertain, or he may both entertain and 
edify. There seems to be a feeling that it is 
better to have a large crowd, and serve the 
truth well diluted with features that merely 
entertain, rather than preach a gréat deal of 
doctrine to a small congregation. 

“There is a bit of error right here which 
ought to be pointed out, for it is pernicious 
and doubtless troubles the conscience of some 
brother who fears to use popular methods lest 
he be disloyal to the truth. 

Jesus is our authority in matters of doc- 
trine, and likewise in matters of method. All 
the great doctrines of Christianity were first 
given in parables and illustrations drawn from 
the common knowledge and experiences of his 
hearers., The mustard seed, salt, the lily, the 
lost coin, sheep, the wedding feast, sowing and 
reaping, the blowing of the wind, the storm, 
and all the forces of nature, together with 
family and social relations, with which the 
people were familiar were constantly utilized 
in planting the great ideas of religious faith. 

This method was radical and revolutionary. 
It was utterly at variance with the established 
customs of the religious teachers of the times. 
Jesus was sensational, but his sensationalism 
was the sensationalism of life—it was the sen- 
sationalism that is associated with a resurrec- 
tion, for the church of the times was dead and 
ready for burial . 

The important point to be noted is that 
Jesus always drove home a vital truth with 
-each incident or story. He never used an illus- 
tration merely for embellishment or entertain- 
ment. 


My Prayer List For The 
| Meetings For 50 Nights 


The .value of an illustration depends upon 
its aptness. If it does not help make the truth 
clearer it had better be left out, for it will 
merely distract attention. There is one seem- 
ing exception to this rule, however. It is that 
a slightly irrelevant story is permissible for the 
purpose of waking up a sleepy audience—a 
little wit or pathos—preparatory to driving in 
some phase of the truth, Preference, of course, 
should be given to illustrative material which 
will both arouse and illuminate. 

This much has been said about illustrative 
methods because of their vital relation to suc- 
cessful Sunday evening sermons. They should 
have a place in each sermon, but especially so 
in the Sunday_night sermon, because the even- 
ing audience is usually made up of non-church 
members who are in a hostile or questioning 
state of mind. 

The hook should be well baited, but great 
care should be exercised not to make it all bait. 


Two Hundred Per Cent Increase 


Rev. Arthur C. Archibald, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, Brockton, Mass., preached 
a series of sermons last spring in harmony 
with the foregoing principles. His general 
subjects were “Five Vital Questions” and 
“Great Unexpressed Questions of the Average 
Man’s Mind.” These sermons crowded the 
church and the congregations increased two 
hundred percent while they were being deliv- 
ered. The series together with the advertising 
matter used on the cards are herewith given: 


PIVEOVITAL “MAR: (Oise se 4 ott etre ones 
QUESTIONS as the Word of God?” 
MAR. 17. 
“Is Jesus Christ only a man, 


To be discussed on suc- 
MAR. 24, or'ss 80 coae> 


cessive Sabbath Evenings 
MAR. 31 


“Tg Man Immortal, or does 
death end all?” 


AT THE 


First Baplist Church, 


“Is there Salvation by means 


Rev. Arthur ¢ of good conduct, apart from 
A = h hy the Cross?” 
rehi ato, APRIL 1 “Did Jesus ever arise from. 
Beginning March 10th. « the dead?” 
Service at 7 o'clock, This ts your personal Invitation 
Sinings Free. Good Music. 


to be present—with your friends 


Whe Call. sw hole 


Nights’ ms again, January 3. 190g. Therefore let me remind you that ni 


to do as He wants us to do, 


God helping me, 1 will pray daily and a ; : ; 
* s tan’s church relation—secking a revival of religion, all other mectings and endeavors 
work persistently for the salvation of the are small in import, when compared with this season. Thore are indicasions ol the pres- 
following peroas: ence and es of the Spirit already and many are moved to feel that a great work ix 
7 coming. Will you therefore read and reflect upon the fallowing: 
#) : N I G H I Ss 
2 BS , VERSONAL HELDS TO A REVIVAL 5 
cee . oa 1 Re present at as muny of tre meetings as you would be, if you knew this was the 
4 - last year of your life—it may be 
i as —- 2 Pray for their success as if you were the only person praying for the meetings 
6 3 ses them up to your family and neighbors as if their success depended upon your 
= ;———________} wor - 
4 Bea, 4 Strive to bring some unsaved person to the meetings with the same eamestness as 


Think of This Whee You Thiek of Your Preyer List 
tame ack ete the told daring the Atlaaza mernings. owas bhmmwrced the sume nage 
that Bp mame Bad Deen the dent any on the priever line of « leven 
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if it was true the lost one would die to-mght—it may be so 


$5 Come at the opening of the meetings when the Pastor delivers his, “Heart Talks to 


the Church,” it may be that you need new grace to be able to obey the above niles 
Harken, obtey—result, a shower of blessings 


From your Pastor at work, C. H. Woolston East Baptist Church, Philadelphia 


(Cant Ne 1) 


Harken ye my people! The evangelistic season known as ‘The Meetings For Pity 
Ny Ue 
church will assemble to wait on God, tobear His solomn word proclainwed and be ready 

4 Your presence will be greatly desired, not only for the good 
‘ou receive, but tor your example before the world. This is the highest point of a Christ- 


ht procession of the B 
The grandest Weddi 
oe brill 


‘oom and his friends to the 

ng March of the ages, when he 

A brilliant. scene of Aickering. lights and 

How 

e neglect. The tragedy of a closed door 

How the Queens of wisdom passed into the feast of a thousand lights. Will you? 
Represented by Besatile! Picteres and 30 Little Children io Bible Garments 


weled sword of her husband. 


Described by Bed. C. H. Woolston, D.D. a The Cast Baptist Church 
Girard and East Columbia Avenues Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
On Sunday Evening, August the 18th, 1907 


Ovex Atm Praise Service at Nive o’Ciock In Front oF THE Cxurcu 
Mr. Thomas Huston Sings at Both Evening Services 
Sundsy Eveniag, August 25—The Holy City 


| On Sanday Eve 


Lew Cobembla and Ease Cie 


SUMMER NIGHTS WITH JESUS 


IUtestrated by Thought Pictures 


nings go to the East Baptist Church 
Ancauen, Paitedelphie Ree seat 


CM Weaphenes. 0. D_ Piasen 


daly T—At the Foentain of Nacareth 

| daly 14—The Great Detage 

| daly 21— Stories Bis Mother Told Hin 
daly 23—Sclomes’s Glorwas Temple 


Asfest 4—How Jeses Welcomed Sinners | 

Awgest 11—The Shepherd Hing 

Awgest 13—Golng te the Wedding 
A Anfest 23—The Boly City 


= - i 


“The Bible Under Fire” 
& Course of Sumdey Evening Sermecs uad Probedes 
EAST BAPTIST CHURCH 
East Columbia cad Girard Aves. Philedelphis 
Rev. C. Mh Woolton, D. D.. Paster 


Picture - TRUTH - Sermons 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 


The Cast Baptist Church, Girard and E. Columbia 
Avenues, Philadelphia C. H. Woolston, Minister 


2—To Supper With the Great King 
1 June 9—The Grave Digger 
June 16—The Good Shepherd 
June 23—The Blind Tom of the Bible 
June 30—Should we obey the 10 Commandments 


June 


bs i) 


Large Dissolving Electric Light Mleustrations 
New and beautiful bright spots for the eye. Shining truths 
for the mind, Tuneful and winsome melodies for the heart 
Where the people go - A congress of young people - An assembly for everybody 
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Dr. C H. Woolston’s Methods 


Dr. C. H. Woolston, pastor of the East Bap- 
tist church, Philadelphia, “Father of the Penny 
Concert,” shows a great deal of originality in 
his sermon topics and methods of getting a 
congregation. He uses a great variety of cards 
for general distribution, private mailing cards, 
etc., some of which are given. Others may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Woolston, with stamp 
for reply. The “puzzle card” with the uncer- 


tain number of squares, has a list of sermon 
subjects on the face. 


CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 


pp 
gp 


How many blocks are in this mix, 
Are there seven or only six ? 

The more:you look, the worse the fx, 
Some see seven und some see six. 


LOOK ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS CARD 
You will find something there to think about 


Novel Church Directory 


In getting out his church directory for 1907 
Mr. Merriam used a form about four by one 
and three-quarter inches. It is entitled “Who's 
Who in the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church.” The words “Who’s who” are in large 
type and the rest of the heading small. The 
matter consists of a picture of the church, the 
calendar, lists of church officers and officers of 
all associations and the membership with 
names and street addresses. It is a very neat 
arrangement and can be conveniently mailed 
er carried in the vest pocket. 


A Pastoral Circular 


Rev. Geo. W. H. Broome, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Brayton, Ia., makes good use of 
the hektograph in getting out a circular pas- 
toral letter. We quote a paragraph: “Your 
church does not ask you to remember her on 
the serious side only, but she offers you glad- 


fas 


Ts N 


tess and joy. The future will be gladder and 
lappier after you have spent a Sabbath and 
njoyed a prayer meeting in the courts of the 
vid church and have shaken hands with the 
nembers once more. The church asks you to 
‘ome and make your presence felt and heard. 
She wants you to know everything that is 
fone. Come with your good council. Come 
ith your happiest and gladdest smile. Come 
with right timber to build with and the church 
will come to you. “The fairest of ten thou- 
sand, the one altogether lovely.’” 


“Dunning” Delinquents 


Rev. George Iwman Ford, pastor of the 
Baptist church. Baldwinsville, N. Y., found, as 
many another pastor has found, that church 
members are verv sensitive about being dunned 
for their subscriptions, especially if they are 
badly in.arrears. One night he thought out a 
simple plan for having the delinquents 
“dunned” with the minimum risk of making 
anybody angry. The plan is to send quarterly 
statements on the following card, which on the 
face is a receipt for money contributed to date, 
with a place showing the amount due. This 
arrangement reverses the usual way of prod- 
ding delinquents, which is to remind them of 
the balance due first and acknowledged amount 
received afterwards. Mr. Ford says this plan 
works well. It gets the money and that is the 
test of success, but in this case it gets the 
money without giving offense. The only man 
it will not reach is the good brother who sub- 
scribes and does not pay anything. About the 
only way to reach him is to go and see him. 
Quarterly Receipt. 


{If above Is not carrest, kindly consult Finwnclal Seorerary at ence) 


A Door. Knob Caller 


~—Sunday evening sermons or other. features 
of church work may be effectively advertised 
with the “door knob caller.” This device con- 
sists of a card three by five inches with the 
announcement printed on one or both sides, 
and provided with a small cord at one end 

_ for looping over door knobs. The card could 
jbear wording something like this: I am a 
humble “door knob caller’ from the 
‘church. You are cordially invited to etc., etc. 
Such a method of advertising is sure to make 
an impression. 


Enlisting Sunday School Teachers 
There are two ways a pastor may help in 
the Sunday school. One is to devote himself 
to a single class, and the other is to exercise a 
general supervision, especially aiding in finding 
‘and developing teachers. Teaching a class 
makes more display and satisfies the natural 
faving for something concrete in Sunday 
school work, but the other plan of enlisting 
and training workers means more in building 
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up the school and church, A good way is for 
the pastor to preach on Sunday school work 
at intervals and make a definite call for vol- 
unteers, ‘Lhere should be a school of meth- 
ods in each church, large and small, in which 
Sunday school and other workers could be in- 
structed and directed in the best methods of 
doing their work. 


The “Observer” and Church 


Methods 


The importance of church methods has been 
recognized by the New York Observer. Rev. 
George Ernest Merriam edits a page devoted 
to ways of doing church work, and that page 
will surely be appreciated. Dr. Devins, the 
editor, sagely asks his readers to send in sug- 
gestions and criticisms of this department. It 
is a good sion when the church press is will- 
ing to tell the. church “how” to do things as 
well as “what” should be done. 


/ The Pastor and His Salary 


v r. Samuel J. Rogers, writing in the Chris- 
tian Work, has this to say about the pastor 
and his salary: “Have a distinct “agreement 
about your salary and the time it is to be paid, 
and insist upon every promise being fulfilled. 
This is regarded as a delicate matter, but it is 
simply business, and a large proportion of the 
churches are weak at this point and need 
wholesome lessons. A church in debt to its 
pastor means usually that the minister is in 
debt to his grocer, and a minister leaving a 
church while in debt has lost his credit, and 
the next church will hear of it and his reputa- 
ee soon gone.” 


| Oratory As An Acquisition 


I) David James Burrell says some good 
things ahout the oratory of the pulpit in the 
Christian Intelligencer. We clip one or two 
pertinent paragraphs: 

“There is danger of a mistake in confusing 
the gift of eloquence with that of ready speech. 
The thing in question is not talking but say- 
ing something, and saying it well. The fact 
that a young man has a large vocabulary of 
sesquipedalian words is no warrant for his tak- 
ing the floor. More infant orators have died 
of the so-called ‘gift of gab’ than of all other 
forensic maladies. The consciousness of this 
gift of fluency is responsible for most of the 
‘extemporaneous’ preaching that scandalizes 
the pulpit of our time. No child of the brain 
that is born without travail can live long, or 
ought to. The ‘gift’ may be granted, but it is 
work that tells, after all. The point is this: 
Orators are made, not born. When the fire of 
a holy purpose is burning in the bones, the 
lips will somehow find utterance. Preachers 
are made by the occasion. ‘Woe is me if I 
preach not!’ The man who has stood under 
the cross until he has felt the warm blood and, 
like Luther, cried. ‘Fuer mich! Fuer mich!’ 
will search no further for his ‘gift’ to proclaim 
the Evangel. The dumb son of Croesus cries 
out against the murderous spear. Given the 
passion, industry and experience can make a 
great preacher out of any slow-tongued Mo- 
ses; always assuming the call at the burning © 
bush: ‘I-am-that-I-am hath sent you!’” 
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» A Sunday School Campaign in 
Indianapolis 


A simultaneous campaign for increasing at- 
tendance and efficiency is under way among 
the Christian Bible schools of Indianapolis. 
L. L. Faris is chairman of the committee of 
supervision. The campaign was inaugurated 
in June when Mr. Faris read a paper at the 
Christian Ministers’ Association meeting of 
Indianapolis, in which he suggested the plan 
which is now being carried out. The under- 
taking will culminate Januarv 1 next. In the 
latter part of September a Sunday school in- 
stitute was held in Tomlinson hall, which 
stimulated pastors and teachers to increased 
activity. The great work, however, will be in 
the individual schools. During the campaign 
there will be posted in a conspicuous place in 
each school a bulletin showing attendance, of- 
fering, teacher-training, home department 
work, cradle roll, new scholars, and other items 
of interest. After the close of the campaign 
percentages of efficiency will be determined by 
the commissions. Each school will be ranked 
by the work done regardless of size. Thus the 
smallest school may rank first. All have an 
equal opportunity. It is not a contest of num- 
bers but a campaign for efficiency. Some of 
the special things that are being urged are a 
training class in every school, based upon 
Moninger’s course for teacher training; or- 
ganized adult classes; thoroughly organized 
and supervised home departments and cradle 
rolls, and an ideal organization that is feasible 
to every school in the city. This is certainly 
an admirable plan for it will provoke a good 
natured rivalry among thé’ schools enlisted in 
the campaign to do their level best. 
of making efficiency the test rather than num- 
hers is surely commendable. Perhaps Mr. 
Faris would give further particulars if any 
one interested should write him enclosing a 
stamp for reply. 


Subjects for Friday Evenings 
In the year book of the First Reformed 
church, of Hudson, N. Y., Rev. Charles Park, 
pastor, the full list’ of prayer meeting subjects 
is given. We reproduce the entire list: 
AucustT, 1907. 
eee Prayer Meeting. Acts 16: 


no 


9. ae “ae Shore Prayer Meeting. Acts 20: 
16, The Civic Prayer Meeting. Neh. 4: 7-12. 
23 The Congregational Prayer Meeting. 2 


Chron. 6: 18-31, 
30 The Mission Prayer Meeting. Zech. 8: 
18-23. 
SEPTEMBER, 
6 What is Love Like? 1 Cor. 12: 81, 18: 
1-13; Rom, 13: 1-14. 


Pil. 8 


13 Forvetting and Remembering. 
20 Gods Standard of Prosperity. Luke 12: 


27 The Mystery of anne John 16; 25- 


33; Jas. 1: 
OCTOBER. 
4 Preparatory Service. 


11 God’s Harvests, Matt. 18: 24-43, 


The idea . 


4 


10° 


17 


24 
30 


a aa Worth Living. Ps, 23; John 1: 


sey ~ Take Hold. Neh, 3: 28-82. 
~ NOVEMBER. 
How to be Rid of Worry. Matt. 6: 19-84; 
John 14; 25-81. 
Home Mission Problems, The Country 
Church, Psalms 121, 122; 1 John 8; 1-24. 
Where is Thy Brother? Gen. 4: 15, 
The Sorrows of the Undecided. 
18: 16-89, 
Preparatory Service, 
DECEMBER, 
The Awakening of the Orient. India, Is. 
52: 1- 15, be 
The Friendship of Jesus. John 15; 1-97. 
Jesus and His Family. Luke 2: 40-52, 
The Forward Look of Faith, 1 Peter 1; 


1-25, JANUARY, 1908, 
The Church of God. Col. 1: 1-29. 
Privileges and cess of Church Mem- 


bers. Eph. 4: 1-82. 
The Sources of Power in the Church. 
Jobn 14: 1-81. 


The Church in the World. Matt. 5; 18-20. 
The Awakening of the Orient. Ps, 12; 
Matt. 28: 16-20, 
FEPRUARY. 
The Church in the Home, 
5; 22-93. 


8 John; Eph, 


Ideals of Worship, Luke 4; 16-30, 
Home Mission Problems, The Incoming 
Foreigners. Lev. 19: 82-87. 
Preparatory Service. 
MARCH, 
The Work and Needs of the Sunday 
School. Deut, 11: 8-25, 
The Fellowship of Believers. 1 Cor, 12: . 


1-18, 

Prayer as Power. 1 Thess, 5: 12-25. 

The Awakening of the Orient, Japan. Is. 
60: 1-22. APRIL. 

The Art of Simple Living. Matt. 6: 25-34, 

Social Questions in the Church. James 1: 

-27. 

Good Friday Service. 

Home Missions pe bere The Backward 
Races. Is, 35: 1-10, 


MAY. 
Men Who Walked with God, Gen. 5: 
Avs etl ‘the Friend of God. Gen. 12: 
The Vision and the Covenant. Gen, 25: 
The Man) Who Talked With God. Ex 
The Awakening of the Orient, China. Is. 


43: JUNE. 
Prepa hice Service. 


21- 


The Foreteller of the Messiah, Is. 61; 1-11. 

John the Forerunner of Christ. Mal, 3 
1-6. 

How to Prenare for Service. Is. 55; 1-15. 

JULY. 

Good Citizenship. Rom. 12; 1-21, 

Jesus and Peter. John 1; 35-45. 

Jesus and the Sons of Zebedee. Matt. 43 


17-22. j 
ha and Two Rich Men, a 18; 15-30, 
or Se Bee Problems, The City, Acts” 
t i” 


1 Kings 


Sielmeteralttonese 


The Minister and His Debts 


vriter in the Wesleyan Methodist dis- 
cusses “The Minister in Debt,” which will be 
read with interest by many preachers, Here is 
what he says: 

“About the severest criticism we ever heard 
from laymen regarding the failings of minis- 
ters of the Gospel relates to the minister who 
is in debt. Thirty years ago a Methodist 
preacher of extraordinary ability and unques- 
tioned piety became a drug on the ministerial 
market on this ground: he was almost help- 
lessly in debt. Twenty years ago a Presby- 
terian minister of our acquaintance told the 
session of his church that he must have more 
money to relieve himself of pressing debts, 
The rich members of his congregation prized 
his ability as a pastor to such a degree that 
they asked him to make out a statement of his 
liabilities and they paid nearly four thousand 
dollars, but when a few months later another 
installment of his debts came upon them they 
objected and he went elsewhere. It is often 
brought up against ministers when they are 
secking fields of labor that they are always in 
debt, This is certainly a great evil and should 
he avoided as one would avoid sin, but we al- 
ways feel deeply grieved when we hear some 
layman who owns several hundred acres of 
Jand and has money at interest complaining 
about the preachers who are always ‘in debt, 
and know that this complainer has eased his 
mind by paying about five dollars to the sup- 
port of the preacher.” 

The difficulty with this criticism, like many 
others, is that it does not discriminate as to 
kinds of debts, neither does it suggest anything 
which would help a minister pay his debts. 
Some enter the active ministry with college 
bills unpaid, and through family expenses, 
sickness or unfortunate moves the debts never 
grow less. A minister is not always culpable 
hecause he owes somebody. He becomes cul- 
pable, however, if he does not make an honest 
effort to pay, and then in case he cannot pay, 
the next step is to tell his creditor of his cir- 
cumstances. Business men have little forgive- 
ness for slackness. There are a few preachers 
here and there who have become almost crim- 
inally indifferent to their obligations. They 
look for windfalls, and so go on making bills, 
Some blame their poor salaries and do not try 
to manage to the best advantage, It may be 
humiliating, and a great trial of patience to 
pay debts in small sums, and yet it is astonish- 
ing how soon a “dead horse” can be disposed 
of on the time payment plan of twenty-five 
cents a week or more, When creditors see 
that a man is making a honest effort to meet 
his obligations, even if the payments are small 
and irregular, they will bear with him, but if 
he is careless or dodges his obligations the 
business man loses patience and puts him on 
the black list, Rig BN 


How Two Hundred Members Were 
Brought Into The Church 


In view of the great interest at present in 
the evangelistic movement and the need for 
practical methods and suggestions, we believe 
the following results, as outlined by Dr, G. 
~R. Robbins of the Lincoln Park Church, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, and as indicating the manner 


in which the work in that church several yeats 
ago was blessed, will be helpful to many pas- 
tors and churches, Dr, Robbins says in The 
Standard : 

“Immediately after the payment of our debt 
on our temple we began praying for the addi- 
tion of 200 new members in one year. I had 
my assistant prepare me a lone roll to be hung 
from the ceiling near side of pulpit reaching 
almost to the floor, so arranged as to be lower- 
ed by pulley so as to write names on easily 
during the year, I also had a similar chart 
for my study and two for rear of church near 
doors so that everybody could see the names 
and addresses of those received and how the 
work progressed, 

It is somewhat amazing how these persons 
were scattered evenly along during the year. 
At the end of the first six months and six days 
we had an even 100 received, Then it would 
have seemed we might have been delayed dur- 
ing summer and my vacation, but a few days 
before leaving on vacation | went out and was 
helped of the Lord in bringing in by personal 
effort a sufficient number to make up the de» 
sired number during my vacation, ‘The first 
of November one of the members of our 
church who holds a prominent position, lost his 
temper and spoke unbecomingly to another 
prominent member, and God Jaid his hand on 
the work and for the first time not a single 
person professed conversion or could be in« 
duced to come into the chureh during one 
week, This was so marked and striking that 
every one saw and felt and knew the Holy 
Spirit had been grieved, but immediately after 
this was spoken of from the pulpit, the offend- 
ing brother went to the offended sister and like 
a Christian man sought forgiveness, The next 
week we received twice the number, namely 
twenty, and the work went on with increasing 
power until a week and more before the year 
closed we received 207, the seven being the 
Lord's good measure, 

“Our church is always open from seven in 
the morning till ten and twelve every day and 
night in the year, At every service the Bible 
is read or quoted and prayer is offered, At 
each of the prayer meetings invitations are 
given to Christians, backsliders, sinners, to 
manifest, by rising, a desire to be remembered 
in special prayer, At the close of the morning 
sermon I always give the invitation for any 
whose hearts have been pricked, to manifest 
same by rising. Every Sabbath night in the 
year we have an after meeting. I always ask 
God to use the sermon in the salvation of souls. 
In calling I make religion the subject of con- 
versation, and almost always ask if IT can kneel 
and pray, T was not refused a single time last 
year nor did I receive a single ungracious 
word, 

“Sabbath morning we have four little pray- 
er meetings; two in the lower temple, two in 
the upper temple, These are not singing meet- 
ings nor talking meetings; but prayer meet- 
ings, Nearly all of the 200 persons hava been 
brought into the chureh this year through per- ~ 
sonal effort after the services or in the homes, 
There is no doubt that, between 800 and 400 
in all have been converted; many have united 
with other churches; we never proselyte nor 
urge people to unite with our church,” 


The “Jerry McAuley” in New York 
Harbor 


Just about a year ago the gospel boat “Jerry 
McAuley” was launched, dedicated and com- 
missioned for soul-saving work among seamen 
and others in New York harbor. It was built 
by. Mr. Bradford Lee Gilbert, the well-known 
architect, of New York city, as a “work of 
love for the Master.” Right well has it served 
its purpose, for discouraged sailors have been 
comforted or helped into the kingdom by the 
workers who travel about the harbor from 
ship to ship on board this little floating “Jerry 
McAuley mission”—for such it is. D. Stucken- 
brok, late of the U. S, Navy and also the Shaf- 
tesbury house, Shanghai, is captain and mis- 
sionary in charge. Besides visiting the ships 
and distributing testaments, tracts, books, and 
papers, the boat ties up to some dock at night 
and an open air service is held, in which sing- 
ing, preaching and testimonies abound. The 
gospel invitation is always given, and many a 
sailor has found Christ in the dock services. 
Many of the tracts distributed are written by 
Mrs. Whittemore, founder of the Door of 
Hope, who is deeply interested in the “Jerry 
McAuley.” Well she might be interested, for 
seafaring men are reached and helped by this 
means who probably would never otherwise 
come into touch with religious influences. Mr. 
Gilbert is surely casting his bread upon the 
waters, but he has scriptural assurance that it 
will return to him after many days 

There are many ports in the Unitsd States 
where a similar boat could be maintained. 
Doubtless there are others. 

The dimensions of the “Jerry McAuley” are: 
Length 42 feet, beam 11%, main cabin about 
9x8, additional cabin under deck, to accommo- 
date missionary and helper; cabin for crew 
under stern; engine room with 20 H. P. two- 
cylinder motor, also galley for steward, with 
ice box, ete., and lavatory, with ample water 
tank and storage for gasoline. Seven can be 
accommodated comfortably. 
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The Other Room 


| heard an incident which I pass on to you. 
A very sick man turned to his physician as 
he was leaving, a Christian physician, and said 
to him :— 


“Doctor, 1 want to ask you a question.” 

“Yes,” he said. . “What is it?”. 

“Am I going to get well?” 

The doctor hesitated a moment and the pa 
tient said to him:— 

‘Ton’t treat me as a child. I have a right 
to know. ‘Tell me.” 

“Well,” he said, “you may recover again, 
but the second or third attack is pretty sure 
to prove fatal.” 

The man caught the doctor’s coat and said 
to him: “Doctor, I am afraid to die. I tell 
you honestly I am afraid to die, Tell me what 
lies on the other side.” 

Very quictly the doctor said: “I 
know.” 

“You don't know? You, a Christian man, 
do not know what is on the other side?” 

The doctor gave no answer for a moment, 
but -held the door open, on the other side of 
which they had heard a scratching and a 
whining once in a while. And as he held the 
door open his dog sprang into the room and 
leaped upon him with every show of gladness. 
And the doctor turned to the patient and he 
said: “Did you notice that dog? He had 
never been in this room, He did not know 
one thing that was here. He knew nothing 
about it, absolutely nothing, except just this 
one thing; he knew his master was on the 
other side of that door. And so the moment 
1 opened it he sprang in. 

“T know little about what is on the other 
side of death, but I do know one thing. My 
Master stands there, and that is enough, so 
that when the door opens I shall pass through 
with no fear; only with gladness.”—C, A, R. 
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Fanvier in Record of Christian Work. 


THE EXPOSITOR AND CURRENT ANEC- 
DOTES ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1907-08. / OL. IX. 


Vv 
We cannot present herewith a list of even all the 
special features, but we can talk over some of them 
—merely to sharpen your appetite. 


NEW FEATURES. 


The general subject under which we shall work 
out the new volume of “THE EXPOSITOR” will 
be “The Preacher as a Teacher,’’ as against the 
preacher as a talker. 

J. Lincoln Hulley, president of Stetson University 
and the principal feature of Chautauqua Assembly 
last year, will contribute one or more articles, which 
will make you fall in love with the possibilities of 
the teacher phase of preaching. E. S. Lewis, D. D., 
of Columbus, will also write an article on this line. 

Nothing strengthens the faith more than to have 
Bible statements corroborated by archaeological evi- 
dence—stories of the land and the Book. hey are 
scarce. We have been after a man for three years 
who was an authority on this subject and notwith- 
standing that, could make it interesting. We dis- 
covered the man in Camden M. Cobern. He will 
give us stories of the land that can be used in ser- 
mons, and also keep you posted on all the recent 
discoveries in Bible lands. We also have an article 
on “Science and Faith” by G. Frederick Wright. 

Our Homiletic club is a preachers’ meeting for 
our 20,000 readers, and our Symposiums in which 
all our readers are invited to take part will be the 
kind of sermons needed today, How to prepare 
them, Platform Methods, Men’s and Boys’ clubs and 
organizations, The Prayer Meeting, Church Finances 
and other problems and difficulties which you would 
like to talk over with men who are succeeding along 
those lines. 

The special features we present will alone be 
worth the subscription price in case you are not 
interested in any of our regular departments. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT— 

The publication of nearly roo of the “Best of Re- 
cent Sermons,” selected by G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., 
has proven so valuable to our readers, inspiring and 
keeping them in touch with the thoughts of the 
leading pulpit preachers that it will be continued. 
If we did nothing more we would still have a strong 
claim upon the preachers’ interest. Bishop Oldham 
says: “Nine-tenths of preaching consists in two 
things—knowing the truth and knowing the people.” 
We believe this department contributes to this knowl- 


edge. 
ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT— 

Ovr statement that “A sermon without illustration 
was like a house without windows” was questioned 
to Herrick Johnson who quizzically’ suggested that 
a house without windows was useless, except an ice 
house. He adds: “Incidents, anecdotes, word-scenes 
afe better than arguments. Logic cudgels; parables 
exhibit."". Edward Everett Hale, in advocating illus- 
trative preaching, expresses a decided preference for 
illustrations drawn from history. David James Bur- 
rell excels in this and he will contribute historical 
illustrations. Others of equal ability in their fields 
will contribute: A. C. Dixon, Russell H. Conwell, 
Charles M. Sheldon,. C. B. Mitchell, Paul Gilbert, 
Ernest H. MacEwen, E. L. Rand, A. J. Archibald, 
J. L. Gordon, and others. It is only necessary to 
say that “The Expositor and Current Anecdotes” 
furnishes more illustrations for high-grade addresses 
than all other sources combined. 

REVIVAL PREPARATION — 

Chas. L. Goodell, who has built up a church of 
3,500 members and adds to it each year from 200 to 
400 members, chiefly the result of special services 
conducted by himself, will tell how he prepares him- 
sel how he prepares his sermons and how he pre- 
ares the church for the special services, 

ETHODS OF CHURCH WORK— 

As announced elsewhere Albert Sidney Gregg who 
has edited this department for three years has ac- 
cepted the call to the associate e/itor’s chair on 
,“The Expositor.” This will enable him to give 
the time necessary to enlarge this department and 
mate it absolutely necessary to the preacher who 
wishes his church work to be a success.. 

The preacher who rvns his church on the hit or 
miss plan without careful organization or method 
will wreck it. We know of no one who has come in 
contact with so many preachers, and in addition to 

that he is a practical pastor, knows all the trials 
and tribulations, is a trained newspaper man and 
_knows how to hunt down and capture stories of how 
men are making successes in special lines. He is the 
author of the best book on Church Finances that 
we know and a study of this department will result 


in adding hundreds of dollars to your church treas- ° 
ury. 

“The Expositor’? thus becomes the leading preach- 
ers’ trade paper. Can you imagine a successful 
Labi man who does not subscribe for his trade 
paper 

HOMILETIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR— 

T. Harwood Pattison, D., “commended the 
Homiletic Year as a means of furnishing the preach- 
er timely themes for pulpit treatment. To this will 
be added this year The Ecclesiastical Year. This 
department will keep a preacher abreast of the times 
on pulpit themes. 

SERMON DEPARTMENT— 

Several preacher’s magazines offer practically noth- 
ing but six or eight sermons in each issue. Our 
Best of Sermons is much better and gives a much 
wider scope. But we are always on the alert for 
complete masterpieces, such as G. Campbell Mor- 
gan on “The Welsh Revival,”’ and Watson's “The 
Embassy of the Gospel.’’ Sermons like those we 
publish complete. 

PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT— 

A Susquehanna, Pa., pastor writes: “Your sug- 
gestions and topics used in rg05 revolutionized our 
prayer meeting. We are going to follow the line sug- 
gested, and the topics will be printed in a little 
booklet that yqu can purchase in quantities at small 
cost. The topics are being prepared by one who is 
the director of the most successful religious work for 
men in the United States. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—SEPARATE, 

We were convinced some time since that pastors 
were criminally negligent of their Sunday school. 
The Sunday school produces 90 per cent of the 
church members. Even at that the percentage of Sun- 
day school scholars that drift away from school and 
never get into church is appalling. There is a hole 
in the bridge between the ordinary church and the 
Sunday school. Repair it. We would have liked to 
have added a department to “The Expositor,” but 
we are giving all the law will allow for the price, 
$1.50, and so we purchased “The World Evangel’ 
to work in the Sunday school, as “The Exposi- 
tor’ works in the church. The subscription price 
is 75c, but we mate a combination offer of that and 
“The Expositor” for $2.00, As a storehouse of Scrip- 
ture exposition and comment it is worth twice the 
price to any pastor, and for keeping him in touch 
with Sundav school methods and_ teacher-training, 
the Home Department, etc., it is priceless. 

GIST OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS— 

We give you all that is worth reading of from 
three to five books each year, and it would require 
all your time to read the periodicals that we read 
and give you from them all that is of interest or 
value to you. The amount of material we discard 
each month would make a better preacher’s maga- 
zine than some that we know. 

The efforts of four editors and twenty or more 
special contributors are put forth to make a_ prac- 
tical preacher’s magazine, that will be of service to 
you in 

Your Daily Pastoral Work; 
Your Sermon Preparation; 
Your own Religious Life. 

Do you join our company, a company that shares 

in its successes and points out its failures? 
Sincerely, F. M. BARTON, 


THE CZAR AS THE POET. 

In the course of a recent address in London, Cap- 
tain Gervais Lyons told this incident concerning the 
Crar’s literary aspirations: 

“T must say just a few words about the Czar, 
Here are some lines of his Russian poetry, trans- 
lated into English: 

“My happiness was born at night, 
And suckled in the gloom; 
My pleasures have dissolved in flight, 
Heart-stricken at my doom. 
My soul strives blindly for relief, 
Chilled as by drifting snow, 
By doubts which mock at the belief 
Of finding peace below. 
“Truly a veritable cry of the heart, Many exam- 
les can be cited to show his great kindness, and he 
is never so happy as in the vosom of his family, 
whom he dearly loves—away from the troubles and 
turmoils of State duties.” 
Iwill send you a flower from Palestine for six 
names and addre ses of Sunday © chool teachers, F, M. 
Barton 01-8 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O, 
12 Tissot Bible Pictures in colors (make hand: 
some Cnoristinas gifts) anc\ihe World Evangel 3 mos. 
for 20c, F.M. Barton, 01-8 Caxton Blig., eve and, O 


240 Tissot Bible Pictures in colors will be sent 
in two portfolios for &—vour money back if not entirely 
satistied P.M. Barton. DSeaxton Bldg Cleveland ©, 


How the Study of Science Aids 
One’s. Faith 


GEO. FREDERICK WRIGHI, OBERLIN, 0. 
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But in addition to these great crust move- 
ments of the earth there is the constant activ- 
ity of frost and rain in lowering the surface of 
the land and filling up the lakes and bays and 
even the ocean itself. Every one must have 
noticed the growth: of sandbars at the mouth 
of all rivers, and the immense amount of mud 
which is carried down to lower levels by every 
stream of water, especially in times of flood, 
and when the frost comes out in the spring. 
It is estimated that the action of these forces 
at the present time is so great that they will re- 
move one foot from the whole land surface of 
the earth in a little over three thousand years. 
In China and in Italy the sediment thus 
brought down has so filled up the bays that 
cities which were important seaports two or 
three thousand years ago are now from fifteen 
to forty miles inland. Ur of the Chaldees was 
in Abrabam’s time a seaport, but is now seven- 
ty miles back from the Persian Gulf, the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris Rivers having filled up 
the head of the gulf that much with sediment 
washed from the “mountains of Ararat,” or, in 
other words, from the highlands of Assyria. 

This activity of present geological forces 
points no less to an end than to a beginning of 
the geological history of the world, and leads 
one to acknowledge a Creator who has set the 
forces at work at the beginning, and who con- 
templates an end of the system towards which 
all geological forces are moving. The world is 
not eternal. The philosophical geologist has 
no bright picture for the distant future of the 
world, except that which he may derive from 
faith in an all-wise and benevolent Diety who 
sees the end from the beginning and who is 
able to make a new heaven and a new earth 
through the agency of other forces than those 
with which we are now familiar. 

The late Sir William Hamilton was oppress- 
ed with the thought that science was about to 
remove ell mystery from the world, and thus 
make it barren of interest. But this was be- 
cause even he had penetrated but a little wavs 
into the realm of modern scientific discoveries. 
Instead of lessening the mystery of the world, 
science is increasing it. Biologists have made 
absolutely no progress in solving the mystery 
of life. Their discoveries have simply 
substituted one mystery for another, and the 
latter state of science is worse than the first. 
The growth of a seedlet still defies the law of 
gravitation and continues to lift its head up- 
ward toward the sky. The sap of the lofty 
tree mounts upward from the roots to the 
topmost twig in obedience they say to “capill- 
ary attraction,’ which is simply a name to con- 
ceal our ignorance of the real nature of the 
force, 

It is a dictum of modern science that life 
only proceeds from life. Every hen is hatched 
from an egg. But the mystery of the first 
egg is as far from being solved as ever. Dar- 
win supposes that species are evolved from 

preceding species, but, as Prof, Asa Gray and 
even Paley have said, this theory, if true, sim- 
ply increases the argument for design, and en- 


_ of the designer, for, if we are convinced that 


larges our conception of the skill and power 


there must be design in the structure of a 
watch which marks the seconds and minutes 
and hours and days of time, with much great- 
er force should we be convinced of the oes 
of a watch which at stated periods d 
throw off another watch, and at last perhaps 
turn itself into a town clock. We do not get 
rid of design by multiplying the cogs of our 
machinery. A piece of cloth made in a modern 
factory is no less a product of design than was 
that which was formerly woven on a hand 
loom by our grandmother from yarn which she 
had spun with her own hands. 

But this is sufficient to illustrate the striking 
statement of Clerk Maxwell who, as we have 
already said, stood next to Lord Kelvin in his 
knowledge of subtle forces of electricity, that 
he had examined every system of atheism he 
could lay hands upon, and had found that each 
system implied a God at the bottom to make it 
workable. To the man of science who has 
sounded the forces of nature to their depths, 
the resurrection is no more wonderful than 
birth. Immortality is not so incomprehensible 
as_is life’s beginnine either in the individual 
or in the world. The speculative difficulties 
of religion disappear with profound study both 
of history and of the physical sciences. 

Paul preaching at the present time would 
appeal with as great confidence to a selected 
body of the’ablest scientific men as he did to 
Agrippa, and ask, “Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you that God shook 
raise the dead?” For is it not the law of na- 
ture now, as then, that out of the dying seed — 
there springs upward the new life? The seed 
perishes, but from it springs the flower to 
which, in a few short months, Nature gives 
all the tints of the rainbow and a gracelessness 
surpassing that of the sculptor’s chisel. Why 
then should- it be thought incredible that 
Christ should go hence to prepare mansions of 
glory for those who are of kindred spirit with 
himself? It is not incredible, It is of a piece 
with all the work of an all-wise, all-powerful, 
and benevolent Creator. This, the man of 
science can feel even better than can the un- 
tutored man of want and toil. 


Self Sacrifice 


; 
Not many men would be willing to rae 
down from a church where they have prac- 
tically founded the work and have built a $100,- 
000 building and have a good, large field and { 
can take things a little easier—not many such ~ 
men would be willing to go to a dead old — 
church that has been useless for years—and at — 
a sacrifice throw themselves into a work that | 
has little hope and no inspiration and faint 
prospect of success. But that is just what one { 
D, D. has done. After winning success an 
admiration he has broken ties and grappl 
with doubt and a church skeleton. He ee 1 
not what is before him, but says, “His will 
is my -task.” ‘ 
Do not be discouraged—when a leading man 
will do this, lesser lights may know that all 
the Lord’s servants are brethren, and sha 
in common the trials and sacrifices and will 
ier en the same reward “Well done,” 
PPT: 


Pulpit Methods of Well ‘Known Preachers 


John Watson, D. 


D.,° Gipsy Smith, Father Bernard Vaughan, Charles F. Aked, D. D., 


Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., Russell H. Conwell. 
(Continued from October) 


There is deep interest in the career of Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, the English preacher who 
has accepted a call to the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City. The interest is 
due largely to the acknowledged aggressive in- 
dependence of Dr. Aked and the other signifi- 
cant fact that John D. Rockefeller is supposed 
to dominate that church. Zion’s Herald de- 
yotes an editorial to him from- which we 
quote: 

“In part, the explanation of this interest 
lies, of course, in Dr. Aked’s personality. He 
is alive, alert, creative, and fearless, Secular 
papers have photographed him in rather high 
lights, and he has himself complained that he 
has been set down as a reformer rather than as 
what he is first, last and always—a preacher 
of the Gospel of Christ. But he attracts men 
of action by his ceaseless energy and men of 
thought by the candor of his intellectual life. 
He is warm and generous in feeling, and all 
his powers are evidently, without hesitation as 
to consequences, at the call of the suffering, 
the belated and the oppressed everywhere and 
at any time. He declares that he intensely dis- 
likes strife, but he has shown during his six- 
teen years in Pembroke Baptist Chapel in 
Liverpool that that dislike has never prevented 
his pleading the cause of the needy or attack- 
ing vice, crime, greed, cruelty, injustice, wher- 
ever the fight would be more effective than the 
argument. 

“He is bold. but not blind. He is frank, but 
not stupid. Where the confusion ends, he may 
not see, but he knows where it begins. He has 
never been accused of trimming. The Jesuit 
is not an authority in his ethics. What was 
sane and sound in the British Isles will not 
seem otherwise on American soil.” 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian church, New 
York city, has long been known as “the pulpit- 
policeman” of the metropolis. His operations 
as a reformer and as a preacher, however, are 
kept quite distinct in that he is not continually 
talking on reform subjects in his pulpit. He 
keeps out of ruts. Reginald Wright Kauffman 
writes entertainingly about him in the Broad- 
way Magazine: © 

“The Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
houses one of the largest and richest Presbyte- 


' rian congregations of New York in one of the 


handsomest and richest of New York’s eccle- 
Siastical edifices, but the man in its pulpit is 
not large nor small nor handsome. When you 


leave the glare of the pillared idea and en- 


ter the Byzantine church there will slowly 
grow out of the cool darkness before you a 
high round rostrum. and, peeping over the ros- 
trum, a neck and shoulders in tHe gown and 
bands of Geneva, a glare of spectacles, a bristle 


_ of black beard and a wild jungle of gray hair. 


boot, the lure of the sensational. 


‘Don’t exnect any more, for you won’t get it. 


Dr Parkhurst not only is possessed of a pulpit 
manner which is unattractive, but lacks, to 
His sermons 
uld make good reading: they are well writ- 


ten, scholarly, yet eminently practical excur- 
sions in evervday homiletics, but he reads them 
in a rasping, almost raucous, voice and seeks 
to emphasize them by a limited series of gest- 
ures—first the right hand, then the left—which 
generally start at the wrist, never rising higher 
than the elbow, and which always recall that 
type of argument known to a certain profes- 
sion as ‘the short-arm poke.’ 

“A little man, spare of figure and stooped 
of shoulder, in the black garb and cut of his 
calling, with a bit of white lawn peeping from 
under his beard and accentuating the somber 
shade of his attire, there is not the slightest 
shadow of affectation about him, though, with- 
in their limits, his clothes are of good mate- 
rial and better make. Above them you dis- 
cern at last something more than the long gray 
hair symbolically rebellious: vou see that the 
forehead is high, mobile, quickly corrugated; 
that behind the bright spectacles are brighter 
eyes, that bore holes in your own. The strag- 
gling moustache has pulled lines from the 
strong nose to the mouth-corners, but the 
mouth itself shows. full-blooded courage, and 
the beard covers, without concealing, the jaw 
of a fighting-man. You think of John Knox 
and John Calvin, and then you begin to respect 
Dr. Parkhurst’s opinions.’ 


Russel! H. Conwell, of ‘Philadelphia; occu- 
pies a foremost place as preacher, author, lec- 
turer and all around business man. There is a 
fine article about him in Talent, from which 
we have gleaned many interesting facts. He 
was born in Massachusetts in 1843, ran away 
from home as a lad, returned, betook himself 
to study, in which he showed great proficiency. 
He supported himself while studying law and 
the classics at Yale. He entered the war as a 
captain and came out a lieutenant-colonel. 

After the war he finished his law studies, 
went to Minnesota, practiced a little, started 
newspapers, and finally made a modest little 
fortune—which was swept away by fire. Go- 
ing to Boston with his wife he began as a re- © 
porter at five dollars a week; soon became an 
editor, a popular lecturer, and a lawyer for the 
poor. He made a trip dround the world in- 
terviewing prominent men, came home, and 
after engaging in mission work and temperance 
lecturing started to build a church with his 
own hands. This shamed the people into help- 
ing him. Thus he became a minister, and after 
a time had built up a prosperous Massachu- 
setts church when he was called bv the Grace 
Banfist congregation in Philadelphia in 1882, 

The organization was groaning under a load 
of debt. He soon paid it off, built the “Tem- 
ple,” started “Temple College,” and founded a 
hospital. In the meantime he was lecturing, 
writing books, helping in every good cause, 
and was what he is today—one of the busiest 
men in America. Though he has earned in 
the neiehborhood of a million dollars, he is 
nevertheless a poor man. 

In his preaching it is not so much creed as 
conduct that concerns Dr. Conwell, though he 


has his creeds, and believes in them, On that 
point you will never rest in doubt. But his 
method is different from that of some of his 
cloth. He takes little time to scold or to la- 
ment; his aim is to uplift. There is good in 
every person, and he secks directly to find the 
way in which he may be helpful. 

He has experience about every emotion of 
which the human soul is capable and in a 
superlative degree. Hence his lectures and 
sermons are not academic preparation of the 
library, but an extemporaneous bursting forth 
of the inner fires of the real man. Although 
he has prepared all his lectures with great care 
he never uses a manuscript, and never attempts 
to commit verbally to memory, His ability to 
speak extetporaneously and to change his 
speech to meet existing conditions is pos- 
sessed by him in far greater degree than or- 
dirary. He has all the personal hold on his 
audiences which Gough had, but he has some- 
thing more. His personality is greater because 
his life is bigeer. His method is to convince 
every one in his audience that the whole lec- 
ture is for him and for him alone. 

Dr. Conwell delights in telling stories which 
have point. Everything must be concise and 
illustrative. He does not spin yarns to amuse 
an audience, but like Abraham Lincoln he finds 
that the best way to the understanding is by 
a story. He can modulate his full rich voice 
to almost any purpose. As an actor he would 
have achieved fame, as he has in oratory. He 
subordinates everything to the central idea and 
this is hammered into the auditor as if it were 
the most important thing in the world. Before 
the influence is lost he has another illustration 
readv, and this keeps on tintil the audience is 
simply intoxicated with the subject. 

(Continued in December) 


Pillage or Compassion 


May I remind you of the awful desolation 
of our cities that you must redeem or they 
will never be redeemed? Blucher, who helped 
at Waterloo, was invited by the old hero, 
Wellington, to come to London. Wellington 
wanted to show him the city, and he took him 
up into the dome above Saint Paul's. The old 
warrior looked around the city, and at last 
Wellington said to him, “Well, what do you 
think of it?” The blood of ten generations of 
heathen warriors rose up in his cheeks and he 
said, “What a city for pillage!” 

I have read of another Man, looking on an- 
other city, and the tears were rolling down 
his cheeks, as he said, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together.” 

What is the city to you? A place for pil- 
lage—to get your own—to advance your own 
interests? Or do you look, like yaur Master, 
upon the great needy city and reach out your 
hand to help it? Are you more like a heathen 
warrior or like the yearning Christ? Are you 
more anxious for self, or for God and for 
man? That is the question that every one of 

us ought to ask himself with tremendous em- 
’ phasis. Let us go out and do this work— 
you individually and you individually.—C, L. 
Goodell in Record of Christian Work, 
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HE WAS USED TO IT. 


A certain clergyman who was traveling stopped at 
a hotel much frequented by wags and jokers. At 
table, the guests used all their raillery of wit upon 
him without eliciting a remerk.. The clergyman ate 
his dinner quietly, gf gree without observing th 
gies and sneers of his neighbors. 7 

One of them at Inst. in deso-'r of bis forbearance, 
said to him: “Well. I wonder at your patience. 
Have you not heard all that has been said to you?” 
: am? yes, but I am used to it. Do you know wi 

am 


; 
) 
‘ 


sir.” 
Well I will inform you. I am cha 
tic asylum, Such remarks have no ¢ 


n ofa 
ect upon me 


" 
he 
D 
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Things To Be Thankful For. 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D. D., NEW YORK, 


Text: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for- 
et not all his benefits.” Ps. 103: 2 

“When I feel what a weak and fallible ves- 
el I was, thrust into this hurly-burly, and 
with what marvelous kindness the wind has 
been tempered to my frailties, I think I would 
be a strange kind of ass to feel anything but 
ratitude.”” So wrote Robert Louis Stevenson 
to his friend Philip Gilbert Hamerton. If the 
brave novelist in the midst of distressing 
physical infirmities could thus see cause for 
thankfulness, what shall we say of a man or 
woman who in robust health has no word of 
gratitude to utter? 

We are living in a time when men are 
prone to think more of the things which they 
do not possess than of the things which have 
come irto their keeping. We are everlasting- 
ly comparing ourselves with our neighbors and 
usually to the disparagement of ourselves. We 
count up the things which our neighbors en- 


joy and which have never come to us, and 
we whine and whimper as though we 
were the worst treated of mortals. It is an 


age of comparisons, and comparisons are both 
odious and dangerous. 

City life compels us to live close together, 
and we cannot refrain from comparing our- 
selves with those whose lives we touch, Ac- 
cordingly we hear much- now-a-days about 
the horrible inequalities of social life. We are 
‘reminded of the shocking contrasts which our 
industrial order creates and perpetuates. Men 
write eloquent books about the partiality with 
which the good things of this world are dis- 
tributed. Our eyes and ears are made familiar 
with a tale of woe told in color and in sound, 
the tendency of which is to quench any rising 
spirit of thankfulness which might develop and 
grow strong within us, and to cast us into a 
querulous and crotchety mood. It is not health- 
ful to be thinking always about the things 
which we do not have, or to dwell too long on 
the seeming partialities and injustices of the 
world. 

After all has been said which can be said 
about the inequitable division of the good 
things of this world, the fact remains that the 
gifts of Heaven are more fairly distributed 
than we are ready to acknowledge. Things 
like diamonds and Paris robes are not at all 
evenly parcelled out. But those are the cheap 
things of this world. The best and highest 
things are meted out with a generosity and 
impartiality worthy of the hand of God. 

For instance, health, as Emerson long 
ago told us, is the greatest wealth, It is not 
limited to any favorite class of men. Those 

rest in diamonds and bonds often possess 
it in fullest measure, and the wealth and pomp 
of kings are as nothing in comparison with it. 
Tf a man is blessed with health, his heart, like 
i fountain, ought to flow gratitude night and 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMEN ik 


BY REV. G. B. F, HALLOCK, D. D. 


: BEST OF RECENF SERMONS 
harles E. Jefferson, David James Burrell, Samuel Chadwick, Worth M. Tippy, Egbert W. Smith, 


day. Count yourself a millionaire, O man, if 
you are well and strong. 

2. Sleep is one of the richest gifts of God. 
Many receive it without a thought of its value. 
It is never quoted in the stock markets, but it 
is more valuable than all the commodities of 
the earth. Rubies and gold fall into the hands 
of but few, but God gives sleep to the mil- 
lions. Many a rich man would give all of his 
gold for the sleep which comes to his coach- 


man, but which will not come to him. If you 
can sleep, O man, give thanks! 
3. What is the worth of an eye? Place it 


in the balance and you can pile enough gold in 
the other pan to outweigh it. He is a-rich 
man who has eyesight. To be permitted to 
take in the beauty of human faces, and the 
loveliness of nature, and the printed pages of 
books, is a privilege glorious beyond descrip- 
tion. Better to work hard in some obscure 
nook for small wages and see, than to sit on 
a throne blind! Broad acres and great man- 
sions are given to few, but the good God gives 
eyesight to millions. The eye is the most deli- 
cate of organs. The world is filled with its 
enemies who have power to destroy it. If 
you have good eyes, O man, bow down and 
return thanks! 

4. And the ear is as precious as the eye. If 
the eye opens the door of one universe, the ear 
opens the gates of another. The singing birds 
the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, 
the humming of insects, the murmur of cas- 
cades, the roar of the sea, the prattle of chil- 
dren, the music of human voices—the Al- 
mighty made these and fashioned an organ +o 
convey them to the soul. What shall a man 
give in exchange for his ears? They are val- 
uable beyond price. Hearing cannot be bought 
in the markets. A sad-hearted company of the 
deaf travel up and down the earth, pouring 
golden treasures into the pockets of physi- 
cians; but, alas, for some men and women the 
earth, even if solid gold, is not sufficient to 
buy the power of hearing. To ride in car- 
riages on the land and in steam yachts upon 
the sea is given to the few, but to hear the 
music of nature and the melody of the voices 
of friends is granted unto millions, There 
are persons to whom their wealth is a mockery 
and life a burden because they cannot hear. If 
you can hear, O man, imitate the Psalmist, and 
say, “Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 

5. But though sight and hearing both be 
gone, the heart has reasons still for gratitude. 
The reason is God’s supreme gift to man, and 
as lone as that is left man can enter into the 
thoughts and life of his Creator. The mind 
can see, even though the eyeballs perish, and 
the soul can hear when the ears have ceased 
to be its ministers. It is a great calamity— 
as we men count calam‘ties—to lose the glory 
and harmony of this visible, audible world, but 
after it has vanished from eye and ear the 
eternal and invisible universe remains, in which 
the soul can build itself each season more 


} » 


stately mansions and enter more deeply into 
the joy and peace of God. Helen Keller is 
one of the happiest of all women. She can 
neither see nor hear, but her reason, clear- 
eyed and keen-eared, roams exultant through 
the spacious universe, and marvels greatly at 
the wonderful works of the Almighty. The 
inmate of the insane asylum who shouted to 
a visitor passing through his ward, “Have you 
thanked God today for your reason?” pro- 
pounded a query which we may profitably 
ponder. The brain is a complex and fragile 
structure, curiously and wonderfully made. 
The fine and delicate cells in which the soul 
thinks its thoughts are liable to diseases which 
no physician’s skill can reach. If, O man, 
you still possess the capacities and powers of 
rational life, praise God for his great good- 
ness to you! 

These are all common mercies, and their 
continuance is a proof of the wideness of 
God’s love. All the best things in this world 
are scattered with a lavish hand, and we do 
not know how rich we are until we sit down 
to reckon up our treasures. The love of par- 
ents, the affection of brothers and sisters, the 
help of teachers, the sympathy of friends, the 
companionship of books, the gift of children, 
the joys of home, all these are given to all 
sorts and conditions of men. If those you love 
and who love you have been spared to you 
another year, there ought to be a thanksgiving 
season in your home. What is any failure in 
business, or calamity in fortune, or disappoint- 
ment in ambition, or weariness in labor, or in- 
firmity in health compared with the loss of a 
husband or wife or child? Into many a home 
death has come, and a glory has vanished from 
the earth. But even in these homes there is 
reason for thanksgiving, and the sorrow should 
not be that of those who sorrow without hope. 
The promise of the life eternal is ours, and 
ours the expectation of a glad reunion. 
“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble piay! 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 


_That Life is ever Lord of Death, 


And Love can never lose its own!” 
—C. E. Jefferson. 


The Church and The Saloon 


REV, DAYID JAMES BURRELL, D. D., NEW YORK. 

Text: “For what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? and what 
concord hath Christ with Belial?” 2 Cor. 
6: 14, 15. 

I. As to the church. What is it? The 
word is ekklesia; that is, “called out.” The 
church is an association of persons called out 
= ial world to perform definite service for 


1. It is not a holy club. 
2. It is not a social coterie. 

3. It is not a company of truth seekers. We 
are not seeking truth; we have found it. 

4 It 1s not an ethical*society. We are not 
casting about for a system of morals. Our 
moral code is in the Bible. 


». The church is a great living organism 
through which God is working for the tearin 
down of evil and the building up of truth an 
righteousness on earth. The emblem of our 
service is the sword and trowel, What is the 
sword for? To make war on iniquity, What 
is the trowel for? To build up all forms of 
goodness on earth; to lay grace upon eC; 
as the mason lays stone upon stone, until our 
world shall be a temple fit for the Holy Spirit 
to dwell in. Thus with sword and trowel we 
clear the way and rear the fabric of the King- 
dom of God. 

II. As to the saloon. What is it? A defini- 
tion must be an indictment. It is the focal 
expression of almost everything evil. 

1. It is an enemy of man. 

2. It is an enemy of the home. 

3. It is the worst enemy of the State. On 
last election day I took occasion to make the 
round of the polling places in the lower part 
of New York City. I saw scores of sovereign 
citizens staggering to the ballot-box. Here 
is the Gibraltar of evil politics. Are there 
witnesses to verify this indictment? Aye, 
thousands of them reeling about our streets. 
See them issuing from the dramshop; mark 
their flushed faces; their shuffling gait; see 
them as they pass by hiccoughing down to 
death. 

Are more witnesses needed? Let the wives 
and children of this drunken multitude pass 
by. Oh, these sad-eyed, pale-faced women! 
God pity the drunkard’s wife, and his. little 
children, illclothed and hungry, shrinking from 
the pointed finger and the taunt, “A drunk- 
ard’s child.” 

More witnesses still? Let me stand by the 
doorway of one of our multitudinous dives 
and hear the laughter of lost womanhood. The 
evils which are wrought in this place of in- 
famy are scarcely to be spoken. of in this 
presence. But inmates and patrons alike are 
devotees of Bacchus. 

Is more evidence needed? Let us pass 
through the corridors of our prisons. ere 
are thieves, murderers, and wrong-doers of 
every sort. Chief Justice Coleridge says more 1 
than eighty per cent of all these commitments — 
are due to strong drink. Put one of our daily 
newspapers in evidence; cast your eye over 
the police reports. What is it that nerves men — 
for deeds of shame and violence? There are 
criminals of many sorts and degrees, but the — 
rumseller is the criminal of all criminals; for 
it is scarcely beyond the bounds of simple fact — 
to say that he is the maker of them all. 

Still further. Let us visit our insane asy-— 
lums. See these poor demented creatures, 
driveling idiots, raving madmen. It was long 
ago that a wise student of human nature ex- 
claimed, “Alas, that men should put an enemy — 
into their mouths to steal away their brains!” 
It is stated that seventy per cent of the in-— 
mates of our lunatic asylums have dethroned — 
their reasons by imebriety, or else are paying 
by inheritance the penalty of parental indulg- 
ence. 

Or pass through our poorhouses. Many 
of the paupers are old before their time, w: 
tery-eyed and decrepit through drink. 

r go through the potter’s field. Oh, w 
tragedies of pain and sorrow lie hidden 
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these grounds! Here are men who struggled 
vainly in the grip of habit and died in drunken 
frenzy; here are wives whose life was starved 
and beaten out of them until they were laid 
out. for their burial in borrowed shrouds; here 
are little children whose fathers were so im- 
poverished by drink that not enough was left 
to purchase a meagre four feet of earth to 
lay them in. 

UI. Now as to the relation of the church 
to the saloon. We have seen that the church 
is an appointed organism through which God 
is building up truth and goodness on earth. 
We have seen that the saloon is the practical 
expression of nearly all that is iniquitous 
among men. How shall the two stand in re- 
lation to each other? Or what in these prem- 
ises is the church to do? 

1. It can choose to do nothing. It can 
supinely fold its hands and say, “The saloon 
has come to stay.” God save us from that 
cowardly sophism! 

2. The church may sanction the saloon— 
that is, license it. The word license is from 
the Latin licet, which in the original is an im- 
personal verb meaning “it is permited;” but 
brought over into the English tongue it be- 
comes intensely personal and means “I per- 
mit it.” And that is the meaning of a vote for 
license—“I permit it.” What is it that we per- 
mit? The dram-shop is authorized to do what? 

3. The church may undertake to sanctify 
the dram-shop—that is, throw the cloak of ec- 
clesiastical help and comfort over it. That is 
the last proposition which, in certain ecclesias- 
tical quarters, finds favor. It is incredible that 
so preposterous a thing should be seriously 
proposed. The saloon is totally bad; it has 
done evil and only evil all the days of its life. 

4. There is but one other attitude which the 
church may assume; namely, it may antagonize 
the dram-shop to the uttermost. War to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt! No quarter! 
There are thirty continuous miles of saloons in 
the city of New York, and every red light that 
streams from them marks an open mouth of 
hell. What can the church do but antagonize 
this thing? What shall ministers do but de- 
nounce it? If the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, what shall the suffering people do? Let 
us befriend the drunkard and the drunkard’s 
wife and children, and defend them from their 
foe. Let us not undertake to cleanse what had 
been proven in the nature of things to be 
essentially unclean. Let us not lay a blessing 
upon that which God has cursed. We must 
needs do our best and uttermost to rescue the 
dram-seller from the error of his way; to 
break the chains of the inebriate and set him 
free; to heal the wounds of the poor and help- 
less whom the drink horror has stricken down. 
But as to that unmitigated evil—the dram- 
shop—we can offer naught but bitterest enmity. 
The vow of Cato, “Carthago delenda est,” 
must be ours. No quarter to the dram-shop! 
The thing must die, because it is accursed of 
God!—D. J. Burrell. ‘an 
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The Thirst For God \* 
REV, SAMUEL CHADWICK, LEEDS, cx avn, 
Text: “My heart and my flesh crieth out‘for 
the living God.” Ps. 84: 2. 
Nothing less than the living God ‘can satisfy 
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man’s nature. The testimony of experience is 
that man’s soul crieth out for God. “O God, 
thou hast made us for thyself, and our hearts 
are not at rest till they find rest in thee.” 
Apart from him, life is feverish, restless, and 
unsatisfied. 

I. It cannot be satisfied from within. Man 
cannot feed upon himself. 

The resources of his nature are great and 
varied. He has intellectual powers that are 
capable of endless development. There are 
vast spheres for the exercise of his mind, and 
problems innumerable for him to solve. A 
lifetime is not sufficient to explore any one 
fraction ‘of the world’s knowledge, but he is 
met on every side with the inscrutable mystery — 
that baffles all his wisdom. The wisdom he 
seeks allures and eludes. The horizon recedes 
with every advance. The wisdom that satis- 
fies is far off and exceeding deep; however, 
much a man labor to seek it out, yet shall he 
not find it; yes, moreover, though a wise man 
think to know it, yet shall he not be able to 
find it. Man cannot be satisfied with knowl- 
edge. There is a ghostliness about the thing 
he would grasp, and an infinity that dwarfs 
him as he grows. 

And, even if he could possess all knowledge , 
and solve all mysteries, there would still be 
thirst in the soul, for man is more than brains. 

II. Neither can he be satisfied with things. 
If he cannot live by bread alone, it is certain 
he cannot feed on ashes, 

Jesus Christ tells of a man who lived for 
business, and prospered exceedingly. He was 
wiser than many, for he had sense to stop 
when he had made enough; but God’s estimate 
of him is summed up in the two words, “Thou 
fool!” Why did God call him a fool? Most 
people would have envied his shrewdness and 
luck. God called him a fool because he said 
to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years: take thine ease; eat, drink, 
and be merry.” The soul cannot be satisfied 
with goods. Every millionaire, sooner or later, 
bears witness to the mockery of wealth. The 
concentration upon its pursuit narrows life to’ 
a thin, hard line of selfish ambition; and, 
when gold onens the door to other worlds, the 
capacity for their enjoyment is dead; the heart 
cries for love, not gold. 

The things which bring peace and satisfaction 
cannot be bought; they are without money and 
without price. “Money answereth all things!” 
cries the man in haste to be rich; but, when 
once he is nossessed of it, he finds its limita- 
tions. It can buy dainties, but it cannot give 
appetite; it can command doctors, and the 
richer you are, the more doctoring you seem 
to need; but it cannot buy health; it can attract 
flatterers, flunkeys, and fools; but it cannot se- 
cure friends; it can provide a big funeral; but 
it canot make mourners. The deepest needs of 
the soul are untouched by anything that wealth 
can buy. 

IJI. Much less can the soul be satisfied by 
the gratification of man’s baser passions. In- 
dulgence deepens the desire and intensifies the 
thirst. The nature that is undisciplined falls in- 
to the snare of the devil, and enters into bond- 
age. The desire for pleasure feeds upon itself; 
and, as the desire increases, the capacity to 
gratify diminishes, Sensations become stale, 


and the fires of lust consume the soul, The 
feast the world provides begins with wine that 
tingles, and ends with vinegar and gall. 

The book of Ecclesiastes is the record of a 
soul’s quest for satisfaction apart from God. 
Every possible source is explored in succession, 
and the end of it all is vanity and a chasing 
after wind. The melancholy testimony is re- 
peated in every life that seeks its goal in any- 
thing lower than the sun. 

IV. We are the offspring of God. The 
beasts are not our fathers, neither is the world 
the sphere of our spirits. We belong to the 
heavenlies. God made us in his own image, 
and breathed into us his own life. We came 
from him, we are one with him, and are made 
for him. Nothing less can fill up the demands 
of our nature. Our souls cry out for the living 
God. As the hart pants for water, so do our 
souls pant for him. His gifts are not enough. 
Love hungers for love; spirit thirsts for the 
fellowship of the Father Spirit, and can know 
no satisfaction till it find him. 

“My people have committed two evils; they 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living wa- 
ters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water.” Man in his 
perversity has forsaken the fountain, and with 
much labor hewn out cisterns. I wonder why 
God speaks of himself as the spring and source 
of all man’s need. He is a fountain which 
sends forth abundance, and yet man prefers a 
cistern of his own making to the fountain of 
God’s supply. Driven by a maddening thirst, 
men “spend money for that which is not 
bread,” and “labor for that which satisfieth 
not,” while at their side stands One who offers 
living water and the bread of life without 
money and without price. 

It is the old delusion by which Adam fell. 
“Ye shall be as gods,’ was the suggestion that 
prevailed in Eden, and that conquers still. Man 
desires to be his own god. He will establish 
his own throne, supply his own need, and 
build his own tower that shall overtop the 
throne of heaven. It is not that he imagines 
he can find better water than the eternal foun- 
tain supplies, but he will drink of that which 
he has gathered in his own w'sdom and 
strength. He will dig his own wel: and go his 
own way. 

That is the essence of disobedience. Sin is 
lawlessness. It is not an act: it is an attitude, 
a revolt against God. It need not be a life of 
riotous debauchery; it may be cultured, intel- 
lectual, and sensitive. There is a devil in men 
as well as a beast, and they both lead men 
away from God. Men dig out cisterns in art 
and literature, philanthropy and politics, philos- 
ophy and religion, as well as in pig-sties. They 
differ in quality and style, costliness and loca- 
tion; but they have all this in common: They 
can hold no water. They fail to supply that 
which satisfies the thirst of the soul. 

1. Jesus Christ claims that he can satisfy 
men’s thirst. To the woman of Samaria he 
said: “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” 

He speaks of that which he has as living wa- 
ter. It meets a natural requirement of man’s 
nature, What light is to the eye and water to 


the body, that the gift of Christ is to the soul. 
It is essential to life. We cannot live without 
water. We can live without wine, and we can 
live without meat; but we cannot do without 
water. Neither have we life till we come to 
Christ. In him is the life of men. 
less, feverish, and unsatisfied until we receive 
from him the gift of God. 


That gift is not a cistern, but an inward — 


spring. It is not outside a man, nor the re- 
ward of toil, but within, and the gift of God. 
It bubbles up with the spontaniety of a peren- 
nial spring. It needs no pump, no pressure, no 
machinery. It is independent of external con- 
dition. No frosts can freeze it, no droughts 
exhaust it, no malice divert it. Its waters are 
never stale, never polluted, never poisoned. It 
meets all man’s needs, not only in this life, but 
in the life to come. It never fails. 

2. Jesus Christ satisfies the thirst of men. 
He satisfies the intellect, and he satisfies the 
heart. Hugh Price Hughes and Edward Smith 
were both Wesleyan ministers. They were as 
divergent in temperament as a Welshman and 
a Lancashire man could be. They were not on 
terms of intimate friendship, and on many 
questions they were antagonists. They died 
within a short time of each other; and when 
their wills were opened it was found that each 
had written his own epitaph. Hugh Price 
Hughes left instructions that they should put 
on his tombstone this line: 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want,’ 
the other, that they should carve over him this 


testimony : 
“Edward Smith, 
Who was satisfied in Jesus.” 


Countless thousands have borne and still bear _ 


similar testimony. He quenches the thirst and 
satisfies the soul. Why do men refuse this 
gift of God? It is for all that thirst, without 
money and without price. 
tute. 
tain which has its source in God. 
knewest . thou wouldst have asked.” 
do know, and yet you do not ask. 

Here is God’s message: “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.” 

Listen to the ery of the Son of God, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

Hear the call of the Holy Spirit. “He that is 
athirst, let him come; he that will let him take 
the water of life freely.”.—Samuel Chadwick. 


- \ 
( Family Religion 
WORTH M. TIPPY, EPWORTH MEMORIAL METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, CLEVELAND, 0. 

Gen. 18: 19. 

The first priest was a father, the first temple 
a home, the first altar a family altar. It is a 
misfortune that this primacy in religious teach- 
ing has long since passed from the home, for 
there the earliest and most influential lessons 
in: life must always be learned. The child is 
almost exclusively with its mother until it is 
six years of age. Those six years are plastic 
and formative and therefore extremely import- 
ant. 

The religious teaching of the home must be 
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revived. Parents must have it pressed home 


Life is rest- 


There is no substi- — 
Broken cisterns cannot replace the foun- — 
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apon them that they alone are mainly respon- 


sible for the ideals and life of their children, 
and that responsibility cannot be delegated to 
the church nor to the public schools. These 
can supplement but they cannot supplant the 
father and the mother in the development of 
‘the character of the child. It is a sin of the 
most serious character for parents to attempt 
to unload these duties to their children upon 
others. 

Fathers particularly should take these words 
to heart. They too often indulge themselves in 
vices, little and big. They feel no great obliga- 
tions to be religious, and frequently not even 
to live on a high moral plane. They force the 
wife and mother to assume these supreme du- 
ties to the children. It is cowardice and the 
most elemental selfishness. 

Husbands should share with their wives 
these solemn and beautiful obligations. It is 
the husband’s natural place to say the grace 
before meat, to lead in the family worship as 
often as the children are gathered together for 
that purpose, to go with the children to the 
church, and to set before them from infancy 
the example of a God-fearing life. 

The grace before meat is the most natural 
and easy way in which to bring religion for- 
mally into the home. Usually every member of 
the family is present at meal time, at least at 
breakfast and dinner. The blessing is never 
long and its appropriateness is perfectly ap- 
parent even to a little child. How could one 
ig daily from God's hand and not be grate- 

ul? 

The father ought to lead in this act of wor- 
ship, even if he is not formally a Christian 
man. It will do him good to offer thanks for 
the daily bread of his family and God will 
recognize his act. The children need the ex- 
ample of a father who believes in God, and 
who even this far only, assumes his place in 
the religion of the home. 

There are possibilities of varietv in this bless- 
ing. It may be a silent grace. while every head 
is reverently bowed. The children may be 
taurht a Mesing in verse form and take turns 
with the father and the mother. A guest who 
is known to be religious may be asked to say 
it, but never except the host is sure that it will 
be agreeable to him. 

Family worship was one of the primary de- 
votions of a genuinely religious home a gen- 
eration ago. It has now fallen into general 
disuse with a decided aversion to it. This is 
due partly to the natural difficulties of common 
worship and partly to the fact that a great 
‘many parents of the present day, retain un- 
pleasant memories of the old time family pray- 
ers. They were obligatory and they were apt 
to be made monotonous by an unfortunate 
sameness. 

If family worship is to be perpetuated it must 
be made more attractive than authoritative; it 
must be stiidied and not impromptu; it must 
be made a worship in which each participates ; 
it must be freshened with family interests and 
terder with family loves. 

The problem is difficult when either the 
hushand or wife is not relicious, and equallv so 
when the children grow older. It is not diffi- 
cult when husband and wife are religious and 
when the children are young, but is one of the 
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sweetest privileges of the home. A husband 
who is not a Christian should not hesitate to 
unite with his wife in family worship. Indeed 
he should not think of anything else, even if 
she leads in the devotions. If the husband is 
unwilling to do this then the mother must 
gather the children about her with resolute pur- 
pose to bring them up as children of God. 

The best time to worship is after breakfast. 
either before the family has left the table, or 
afierwards. It is very much better to begin the 
day with God, with every heart set on a day 
of love. of self-control and of service, than to 
gather the familv together at night when the 
mistakes of the day are irreparable. At night 
secret praver about the bedside, with humble 
confession, and the soul resting back upon 
the care of heaven, is more natural and ap- 
propriate. 

It is good to vary the form of the worship, 
making it always as easy and informal as pos- 
sible. Gather the children about the piano for 
a favorite hymn or two: repeat from memory 
favorite Scriptures; let the little heads be bur- 
ied in mother’s lap or rest on father’s knee, 
during prayer: always close with the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert; kiss each other as the group 
rises from its.knees. If mother is sick pray 
about her oedside. Sometimes let the little 
ores read a lesson out of their own Bibles, 
sometimes have no lesson. Occasionally have 
each take turns in brief pravers. If there is 
a guest who would fit naturallv into this circle, 
carrv out the usual program, and let him lead 
in the praver. 

The practice of bringing the servants into the 
family devotion is very doubtful, except they 
have entered intimately into the family life. 
Usuallv they do not enjoy it, and they break 
into the naturalness. the freedom, and the 
sacredress of the home circle. For the sake of 
the children, and to have every heart perfectly 
open, the family would better be alone. In a 
well ordered household the father and mother 
and their children are like one person. They 
are lovers and confidants. It is this element of 
a loving common interest, that gives to the 
home alfar its charm, and that makes possible 
its perpetuation—W. M. Tippy. 


For Weary Reapers 


REV. EGBERT W. SMITH, D. D. 


nd let us not he weary in well doing, for 
in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” 
Gal. 6: 9. 

The temptation to grow weary and discour- 
aged in well doing is one of the supreme temp- 
tations. I suppose it would surprise you if in 
your study of the Bible you would note how 
often the Holv Spirit warns us against this 
temptation. Many a Christian has overcome 
all the grosser sins and vet has fallen a vic- 
time to this subtle. insidious foe. It is the 
temptation not of the bad but of the good, not 
of the coarse nature but of the asniring and 
rohle snirit that lones to do and dare creat 
things for Christ. To take the edge off enthus- 
iasm, to chill the low of Christian zeal. to dim 
the bright eve of hope. this is the functionof 
the temptation of our text. 

One of the commonest sources of weariness 
in well doing is the painful sense. of the im- 


perfection of our work for Christ. It falls so 
far short even of our own ideals. Its defects 
ate always before our eyes. They quench our 


hope and zeal, But, my friends, they ought 
not to have that effect upon us. The Lord 
eee knows when any servant of his is doing 
is best. It is not the perfection of the work, 
but the spirit of the worker at which our Sa- 
viour looks. A gentleman was once riding 
in the country and looking over in a field he 


saw a colored man sitting in a chair and hoe-_ 


ing the ground, He burst into a loud laugh, 
thinking he had discovered the typical Negro 
drone, but a moment later his laughter hushed 
and he took off his hat as to a hero, for behind 
the chair on the ground he had caught sight of 
a pair of crutches. My friends, God always 
sees the crutches, whether your fellow workers 
see them or not: 

But the greatest source of discouragement in 
well doing is apparent lack of result. This is 
the source to which our text refers. To toil on 
day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, apparently in vain, is hard. To 
give our time and strength and prayers to the 
advancement of some great reform, the carry- 
ing forward of some important Christian work, 
the overthrow of some giant evil, the salvation 
of some precious soul; to work for months and 
years and yet at the end to see the goal of 
our hope apparently as far off as it ever was— 
T tell you this is almost heart-breaking, and 
many of God’s best and bravest have suc- 
cumbed under this trial and have said “I have 
spent my strength for naught.” One of the 
commonest trees in the Christian life is the 
juniper tree. You remember that was the tree 
under which Elijah sat and prayed God to take 
away his life because he did not amount to any- 
thing and his work was a failure. This juniper 
tree of despondency no Christian should ever 
sit under even for one moment. Moody once 
said that nowhere in Scripture does he read 
of God appointing a discouraged man to do 
any great work. That is true and the reason 
is that a discouraged Christian is out of fellow- 
ship with God whose very name is the God of 
hope and in whose Word we read _ this 
prayer, “Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” So if there is any- 
where in your life growing this juniper tree of 
despondency, I bid you root it up and cast it 
out, trunk, branch and twig. There is no rea- 
son for it in any Christian life. Because God 
has said, “Be not weary in well-doing for in 
due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 


We shall reap because the seed we are sow- 
ing can never die. A verse or two before Paul 
tells us that in well-doing we are sowing to the 
Spirit and such seed is imperishable. Some 
years ago in Pompeii I saw seed that had been 
sealed up in that ill-fated city for eighteen 
hundred years, yet when some of it was taken 
out and planted, it sprang up and bore fruit. 
If natural seed possesses such vitality what 
shall be said of that seed in which the Holy 
Ghost has put his own indestructible life? 
Whoever is working for Christ, whether by 
kind words or loving deeds or generous gifts, 
of simple, holy living, is sowing unto the Spirit. 
Where and when the seed will germinate God 


only knows, but it can never die. Two men 
once met on a railway car and the conversation 
drifted to Sunday school work. The elder of 
then said with an air of great discouragement 
that years and years before in a distant city he 
had taught a class of unruly boys, he had done 
his best for them, had prayed for them and 
labored with them, yet when he had to leave 
the city to live far away he had seen no fruits 
of his work. He said he had not much faith 
in Sunday school work. The other took the 
opposite’ view. He said, “I was once a Sun- 
day school pupil and the example and teachings 
of my teacher I -have never forgotten. 
They sank down into my heart, and years after 
they brought me to the Lord Jesus.” A few 
questions brought out the delightful fact that 
one of the two was the teacher and the other 
was one of those unruly boys. 

I remember when a child in the Sunday 
school we used to sing an old song— 


Kind words can never die 
Cherished and blest; 

God knows how deep they lie 
Stored in the breast; 

Like childhood’s simple rhymes, 
Said o’er a thousand times, 
Go thro’ all years and climes, 
The heart to cheer. 


Kind deeds are never lost, 
Or done in vain, 

Like seed in springtime cast 
On fertile plain, 

Their fruit shall yet appear, 
Rich harvest, full in ear, 

And every bud shall bear 

A thousandfold. 
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And now a better reason still. We know we 
shall reap not only because the seed is indes- 
tructible, but because God has said we’ shall. 
“Be not weary in well-doing for in due season — 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.” The farmer who 
goes out to sow his field and becomes faint- 
hearted and goes back to sit in the house and © 
do nothing, God makes no promise to that 
man; but to the persevering soul, God does 
make a promise. He says, “Be not weary in ~ 
well-doing, for in due season (that is in God’s 
good time, nof ours) ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.” I like to take these omnipotent “shalls” 
of God and just rest on them and feed on th 
and grow by them. The next time Satan 
tempts you to despondency say, “Get thee ; 
hind me, Satan, for it is written, ‘Be not weary — 
in well-doing, for in due season ye shall reap 
if ye faint not.” 
’ Another truth coming right out of this is — 
that the reaping will be in excess of the sow- — 
ing. That is God’s law both in nature and ~ 
grade. One bushel of sowed grain means many 
bushels of reaped grain. According to the — 
Saviour’s own parable, the well-doer sows a ~ 
pound and reaps ten pounds. He sows ten 
pounds and reaps ten cities. Many a time in 
God’s providence as well as in God’s Word we © 
find the outworking of this great princins that 
the reaping is going to be larger than our sow- 
ing. For example, a Christian mother was 
once teaching her child his Bible lesson. 
friend said, “You have told that child the s 
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thing over twenty times.” “Yes,” was the reply, 
“because if I had stonped at nineteen he would 
not have known it, but now he knows it and will 
know it always.” That was the mother of the 
Wesleys. How little she dreamed that she was 
helping to shane the religious character of 
millions yet unborn. An humble woman, whose 
very name has been forgotten, dropped a tract 
in the way of a man named Richard Baxter. 
He read it, and it led him to Christ. Years 
after he wrote a book entitled “lhe Call to 
the Unconverted,” which was the means of 
leading thousands into the Kingdom of Christ, 
among others Philip Doddridge. Doddridge 
wrote a book called “The Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” which was the means 
of bringing tens of thousands to Christ. among 
others the great Wilberforce. William Wilber- 
force wrote a book called “A Practical View 
of Christianity.” by which multitudes were 
brought to love and serve Christ, among others 
Leigh Richmond. Richmond wrote a tract 
called “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” by which 
tens of thousands were led to Christ. Now 
mark—this great tide of influence flowing 
through Baxter and Doddridge and Wilber- 
force and Richmond and countless others, and 
bringing hundreds of thousands into Christ’s 
Kingdom, all-started in the giving of a Chris- 
{ian tract by a Christian woman to a.poor sin- 
ner. She gave it hoping to do good to one 
person. and God used her to act to b'ess count- 
less multitudes of the human race. Once upon 
a time there came to church one Sabbath 
morning a woman pitifully poor in this world’s 
goods, her dress showing that it had been 
turned and renewed until even her toil-worn 
fingers could not make it hold together much 
longer, and in her little fraved purse two mites 
which make a farthing. When the hour for 
the offering came, out of her heart as big as 
her purse was small she took both these mites 
and gave them to the Jord—all that she had. 
Did she give much? In literal dollars and cents 
she gave more than any other human being 
that has ever lived. Her example as recorded 
twice in the New Testament has been the 
greatest inspiration to liberalitv known to the 
Church of God. save one. The self-sacrifice 
of this poor widow in the temple is second 
only to the self-sacrifice of Christ on Calvary 
in its power to open the purses of God’s peo- 
ple. For nineteen hundred years in every 
Christian courtry on the globe the act of fhis 
poor woman has heen pouring a steady stream 
of gifts into God’s treasury, tillits sum total at 
this, the beginning of the twentieth century, 
would make the combined wealth of the Rock- 
efellers. Vanderbilts’ and Carnegies look like 
the small dust in the balance. How glad we 
should be that that poor widow did not become 
weary in well-doing and sav, “Well. todav I 
will not go to church,” or “What good will my 
little sift do?” And how little she dreamed 
that that poor little trickle of service, flowing 
out of a loving heart to her Lord, was vet to 
swell into one of the greatest rivers of bless- 
ing the church of God has ever known. 

As we close, let me suggest two thoughts. 
The first is this: Let us never be weary in well- 
doing, because we can never tell what issues 
Mav hang upon our individual fidelity. A young 
Mery captain on one of the famous battle- 


fields of the world was given a little eminefice 
to hold. The commander told him to hold it 
at all hazards. Charge after charge was made 
on that hill, but the young captain held it with 
desperate bravery. He could not tell how the 
battle was going. He had not the faintest idea 
of his commander’s battle plan. The only thing 
he knew was this, that he must hold his post 
at all hazards. He did it, and not till after 
the victory did he learn from his commander’s 
own lips that his post was the key position of 
the whole battlefield, and that on his fidelity 
turned the fortunes of the whole day. Dear ~ 
friends, to you and to me the Great Command- 
er has sent the very same command that that 
young officer received: “Stand fast in the Lord 
and in the power of his might, quit you like 
men, be strong, fight the good fight.” 

Our last thoucht is the surprises that Heaven 
has in store. Those two nameless servants of 
God that gave one a farthing in the temple and 
the other a tract to Richard Baxter, they 
knew absolutely nothing of the fruits of their 
work. And, oh, what a revelation Heaven had © 
for them of the abounding fruitfulness of 
their humble labors! Those two women are the 
representatives of a great multitude of faithful 
servants of God who’ see no fruit of their la- 
bors here, but for whom Christ has a surprise 
waiting on the other side that will make their 
Heaven seem two heavens in Emanuel’s land. 
There is one great promise that you and I 
will never fully understand till we read it in 
the light of Heaven; That promise is this: 
“Be not weary in well-doing, for in due season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.”"—The Association 
Monthly. 


“How I made a success 
of my prayer-meeting”’ 


We wish to learn the methods which 
result in successful prayer-meetings. We 
will give $10 for the plan that produces 
the best results, with a description of ad- 
vertising, how members were induced to 
come and take part, and how you pre- 
pared for leading the meeting. We will 
also divide $10 among the four next 
best answers. 


The answers and explanation should 
not be more than 400 words. But if 
they are interesting and do exceed that 
number we will not reject on that 
account. 


Manuscript should reach us before 
October 20, and be marked: 
“Prayer-Meeting” Editor, 

THE EXPOSITOR, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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The Homiletic Club 


Reported by the Secretary. 


It is the province of a homiletic club to “talk 
shop,” and ours seems especially addicted to it lately. 
We have no set topics, and every man is free to say 
just what he pleases; but if called upon to name the 
theme of our last meeting I would say we talked 
about some elements of success and failure in the 
ministry. Byers had just received a call to another 
field. He said he had at first felt inclined to accept 
it, thinking a change might make his work easier 
for himself and a new voice might be more effective 
among his present people. But he announced that 
after all he had concluded to remain, that he loved 
his people and was sure they loved him—why should 
he leave them? 

“Good!” said Andrews, “I believe your decision 
is the right one. I tell vou the newest pastor may 
draw the fullest houses, but the staying pastor does 
the most permanent good. He touches more deeply 
the conscience and the heart—comes into more direct 
personal contact with his hearers. His sermons may 
be less talked about, but they are more influential. 
He may not be regarded as the latest sensation, but 
he is the freshest quickener of spiritual life. He 
who knows his people best and enters most into 
sympathy with them, who enjoys their continued re- 
spect and affection and who has been tested thorough- 
ly by them, is the one who is the most effective dis- 
penser of truth to them and for them. If he does 
not attract outsiders so much, he strengthens the 
things that remain and builds up along lines which 
mean the most for the church and for the com- 
munity.” 

All the brothers congratulated Byers on his de- 
cision, thovgh not all seemed to quite agree with 
Andrews on the desirability of long pastorates. 

Young declared there were two things he believed 
in—short pastorates, and short sermons. He said 
he had recently seen an accotnt of Dr. Thomas A. 
Hoyt, pastor of Chambers-Wylie Memorial Church, 
of Philadelphia, entertaining President Patton, of 
Princeton, General John B. Gordon, and other emi- 
nent men, at dinner. The guests were speaking in 
strong praise of a sermon the minister had just 
preached, and those who were versed in theology 
were discussing the doctrinal points he had brought 
out. 

Dr. Hovt’s voung son was, sitting at the table, 
and President Patton, turning to him, said; 

“My boy, what did you think of your father’s 
sermon? I saw you listening intently to it;” at 
which praise Mrs. Hoyt smiled cordially and all 
listened to hear what sort of a reply the lad would 
make. 

“TI guess it was very good,” said the boy; “but 
there were three mighty fine places where he could 
have stopped.” 

“I think,” said Young, “‘and not at all disagree- 
ing with Byers’ decision to remain with his people, 
that both in sermons and pastorates it is a bad thing 
to go by three or four mighty fine places where one 
covld have stopped. I especially dislike a preacher 
that 1s like some of our railroads—with mighty poor 
terminal facilities! I agree with a brother from the 
oil region of one of our states who said: ‘I say, if 
a preacher can’t strike oil in thirty minutes he had 
better stop boring!’ I am reminded,” said he, “of 
a story told of a preacher who loved compliments 
rather too wisely, who turned to a friend as they 
walked away from the church, with the words, ‘Well, 
how did you like my sermon? How did you like the 
introduction? How did you like the peroration?’ 
‘Well,’ said his friend, grimly, ‘if you must know, 
I thought they were too far apart.’ Yes, to tell the 
truth,” said Young, “I believe in short pastorates 
and short sermons.” 

“Well, then,” said Andrews, “what do you think 
of the wisdom of preaching series of sermons? 
I don’t like series of sermons any better than I 
do long sermons,” said he. “I sympathize with the 
dislike the late Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is said to 
have felt for a series of sermons on the animals of 
the Bible, or the flowers of the Bible, or whatever 
the catch word may be. He once expressed his sur- 
prise that no ingenious preecher had chosen the 
asses of the Bible as the subject of a series. ‘There 
was Balaam’s ass, who was a better orator than its 
master. There was Job’s wild ass that was sent out 
free and the ass on which our Lord rode.’ He ad- 
ded, with a severity that was perhaps a little too un- 
kind, that if svch a preecher found the number in- 
sufficient for a long series he might eke it out by 
contributing an autobiographical sketch.” 
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“Come, come, now,” said Gilson, “that is getting 
a little too hard on us. We'll begin to kick pretty 
soon. But I'll tell you an awful snare to some min- 
isters. It is the desire to bé eloauent. The striv- 
ing to be eloquent, to say something that sounds 
well, has often led public speakers to say ridiculous 
things. The cool analytical listener is never de- 
ceived into taking sound for sense. It is as true 
now as when Pope wrote that 


“Words are like leaves; and 
Where they most abound 

Much fruit of sense 
Beneath is rarely found. 


“Words are the tools of thought, not the materials 
for concealing absence of thought. From the effete 
and aesthetic East—in which is supposed to be all 
the wisdom of this country—comes an example of 
linked nonsense long drawn out fully equal to the 
celebrated ‘I smell a rat; I see him in the air; I 
will nip him in the bud.’ A Rev. Mr.  graer soe 
whose residence we will charitably conceal, spoke a 
Sunday or two ago of ‘that land where there is no 
darkness, neitrer night, that land of perfect rest, 
where the purified angels assemble at the glorious 
twilight to bathe their wearied wings in the limpid 
waters of the river that flows eternally with milk and 
honey.’ 

“Doubtless the flock of this metaphor-mixing shep- 
herd went away from hearing that sermon fully per- 
suaded that Mr. Johnstone was a very eloquent man, 
and that they had heard a ‘lovely’ sermon. The sen- 
tence is a cascade of contradictions, and deserves a 
prominent place in the literature of our country. 
The only thing lacking is a critical analysis by the 
author, who would doubtless fully explain how a 
land that has no night can have a glorious or any 
other kind of twilight. Having explained away this 
astronomical paradox, it would be in order for him 
to tell how angels could have wearied wings in a 
land of perfect rest—unless he assumes that angels 
get weary by resting. Perhaps the author means 
that only the purified angels become weary as to 
their wings; if so, he should explain what a purified 
angel is. The imagination of a person familiar with 
Easter cards can picture a pvere angel in the land 
described; but the word purified implies previous sin, 
guilt and impurity, and there is no authority for sup- 
posing that heaven contains any angels that were 
once sinful and impure. But suppose all these diffi- 
culties satisfactorily explained away, how about the 
‘impid’ waters of the river flowing with mil’ and 
honey? Milk and honey are nutritious and pleasant 
to the taste, but it requires a ten-horse power imagi- 
nation to picture a river limpid and at the same 
time flowing with them. However, suppose there is 
a river flowing with a mixture of water, milk and 
honey—and limpid at that—does Mr. Johnstone think 
that bathing in such a stream could give rest to 
wearied wings? Milk and honey are excellent things 
for applying to a sun-burned back—as any small boy 
knows; but an angel with good sense would hardly 
select the. mixture as a wing wash; it’s too gummy.” 

“There is another sin,” said Ross, “that too many 
ministers are guilty of. The preacher shovld be 
prompt in commencing the public service. Of all 
the bad habits into which a preacher may fall, that 
of ‘waiting’ is the worst. No preacher has any moral 
right to take any man’s time and give it to another. 
10730 a. m. shoul mean ro:30 and not 10:31 a, m. 
Some one has said that there are three hands, the 
right hand, the left hand, and the little behind hand. 
School opens and closes according to the time an- 
nounced; so do banks, and stores; and the preacher 
who suffers himself to wait for the people or for any 
other reason allows the service to be delayed, ought 
in justice to the cause to resign the ministry and ac- 
cept a position in which such a sin would not be 
grievous. When I say that the service will com- 
mence at 10:30, and I do not commence until 10:50 
have I not—well?” 

“But,” said Gilson, “the question how to preach 
is what interests me most. I want to know how 
really to get down close to the people. I read tne 
other day that when the fame of Daniel Webster 
was fully established, he contrived in some mysterious 
way to seat himself by the side of the judges on the 
bench and appeared to be consvlting with them as a 
ivrist rether than addressing them as an advocate. 
His mode of reasoning was such as to make himself 
practically a thirteenth juror in the panel. In the 
greatest address ever made to a jury, in the famous 
‘Suicide is Confession’ case, he assmes that he 
was there to help the jury in a neighborly sort of 
way. 


 “‘T have not felt at liberty to withhold my profes- 
sional assistance, when it is supposed that I may be 

in some degree useful in investigating and discovering 
the truth respecting this most extraordinary murder. 
It has seemed to be a duty incumbent on me, as on 
every other citizen, to do my best and utmost to 
bring to light the perpetrators of this crime. Against 
the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I cannot 
have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him the 
smallest injury or injustice. But I do not affect to 
be indifferent to the discovery and punishment of his 
deep guilt.’ 

“That is the You-and-I plan used to perfection. The 
jury forgot that he had taken sides before the trial 
began, and was using almost superhuman gifts to 
bring them round to his way of thinking. 

“Father Taylor, of the Mariners’ Church in Boston, 
so quick in his sympathies, fell inevitably into the 
You-and-I plan. A widow with breaking heart and 
pressing need came to him, and in this exigency he 
turned to God in prayer and said, ‘O Lord, we are 
a widow with six children.’ 

“This is the brother method, and it finds sympa- 
thetic, affectionate, and unhesitating response in 
hearts that attend upon its welcome ministry. 

Sweeten the pill and gild it as you will, there are 
masses of men—as sheep having no shepherd—whose 
habits, judgments, practices, attitudes toward the 
church, the saloon, the Sabbath, the commandments, 
and the cross need a considerable modification, who 
are easily approached, and the form of address that 
seems to reach them and to be effective with them is 
that which most nearly resembles an interview. 

“In that it is not unlike some of our Saviour’s 
words, ‘Today I must abide at thy house.’ St. Paul 
at times began on the other man’s level: ‘Especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among the Jews.’ I wish we all 
knew better how to reach them on their own level, 
‘where they live’ as the slang phrase expresses it. 


For one I am resolved to try to do that more and 
more.” # 
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AN APT REPLY. 

If brevity be the soul of wit, as we are assured, 
then some of the many bright impromptus of the 
clergy, as a class, would serve to crown them with 
the halo of true humor. The “retort courteous” 
has obtained in sacred things from the days of the 
Founder of Christianity down to the present, some 
of the most apt and wittiest replies on record having 
originated with the clergy; and who shall gainsay 
sae souls may not be won by a witty word in sea- 
son? 

For instance, what could be better than the fol- 
lowing apt reply: 

A minister who goes to church in a carriage on 
Sundays received an anonymous letter calling his at- 
tention to the fact that the Lord never rode to church 
in a carriage. The minister read the letter from the 
pulpit and then said: 

“If the writer will come to me next Sunday, prop- 
erly saddled and bridled, I will be glad to follow the 
Lord’s example.” 


DRY GOODS. 

Bishop Watterson of Nebraska was once mistaken 
for a traveling salesman by one who met him in a 
railway train. f 

“Do you represent a big house?” asked the traveler 
to the Bishop. 

“Biggest on earth,” replied the Bishop. 

“What is the name of the firm?” 

“Lord and Church.” 

“Hum! Lord and Church! 
Got branch houses anywhere?” 
“Branch houses all over the world.” 

“That is queer. Never heard of them. 
and shoes?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, dry goods, I suppose.” 

“Yes, they call my sermons that sometimes!” 


A MILD SURPRISE. 

A certain Episcopal clergyman in New Jersey, hav- 
ing had difficulty with his vestry, was requested by 
the latter to resign. What must have been the sur- 
prise of the congregation when, the next time that the 
rector preached, it was from a text occurring in the 
“Gospel for the day”—the fourth Sunday after Epi- 
phany—“And they besought him that he would de- 
part out of their coasts.” 


Never heard of it. 


Is it boots 


4 Oudtabie Poetry 


SHALL IT BE THIS? 


Potatoes and salt with a crust of bread 
For the best little woman the Lord ever made, 
While the rumseller’s wife feeds on turkey and wine 
Bought with my money—if I so incline; 

What shall it be 

For mine and me? 


Tatters and rags for my little one, 
My fair, comely baby, my own darling son; 
While the rumseller’s children go warm and well clad 
On my earnings, wrested from my bonny lad; 
What shall it be 
For mine and me? 


Well, man, do you think me a whole-eyed fool, 
Hlindly to serve as a rumseller’s tool 
Ah! How can I hesitate which to choose, 
When it’s all to gain—or to lose; 
For mine and me, 
For mine and me? 
—yYouth’s Companion. 


NO ONE KNOWS BUT JESUS. 
No one knows how sinfxl I am; 
No one knows but Jesus. 
No one knows how repentant I am; 
No one knows but Jesus. 
No one knows how glad I would be, 
From sin and sorrow and death to flee, 
Finding light, joy, and heaven in Thee, 
My ever gracious Jesus. 


No one knows the resolves I make,— 
No one knows but Jesus,— 

To be meek and mild for his dear sake; 
No one knows but Jesus. 

No one knows how oft and again 

My feeble attempts seem all in vain, 

I succeed in naught but giving pain 
To patient, loving Jesus. 


No one knows how sincerely I pray,— 
No one knows but Jesus,— 

To increase in grace each coming day: 
No one knows but Jesus. 

No one knows how my sinful heart 

Prevents my choosing the better part, 

Making me suffer from sin’s sore smart— 

« No one knows but Jesus. 


No one knows what comfort I find,— 
No one knows but Jesus,— 

In calling his precious words to mind 
No one knows but Jesus. 

No one but Tesus con ever know 

The ‘“‘inner life” of all below. 

Whate’er we hide, whate’er we show, 
Is only known to Jesus. 


UNBELIEF. 


There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“Be patient, heart! light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, “Tomorrow,” “The Unknown,” 
“The Future,” trusts that power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief; 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny; 
God knoweth why. 


Prayer Meeting Topics 
By Augustus Nash, 


AT THE CHIEF PHARISEE’S TABLE, 
Luke 14: 124, 
; x, How did Jesus come to receive such an invita- 


2. Why did they allow a man with the dropsy to 
be present? 
ne What question did Jesus propound to the law. 

4. Why did they not attempt to answer him? 

+ What could he expect if he healed the man 
under the clreumstances? 

6. How did he justify his act? 

7. What was there in the conduct of the guests 
that was very noticeable to Jesus? 

» What means did he take to reprove this spirit 
in them? 

9 What did he further observe as to the char. 
acter of the guests? 

ro, What did he recommend them to do when 
making a feast? 

rx, What is your honest opinion of his recom. 
mendation? 
_ ta Why did one of the guests change the sub- 
jeet to eating bread in the Kingdom of God? 

rg, What sort of answer did Jesus make him? 

14, How did Jesus believe they would treat an 
invitation to feast in the Kingdom of God? 

aS What did he think of the excuses they would 
offer ‘ 

16, Where did he intimate the Lord would find 
hia guests? 

a What conclusion does he draw for them? 

18, 


What. significanee does this parable have for 
us today? 


THE PRODIGAL SON, 
Luke 1g: 194, 
P om Why did Jesua tell the story of the Prodigal 
on 


2 How does it differ from the other two para- 
Dies aosken at the same time? 

a. Whom did the two sons represent to the mind 
of Jeaus? 
: m. Why ia the story of the Prodigal Son so true 
® life 

Fy Whieh is the beat way to study it? 

» Why is the younger brother represented as the 
Prodigal? : 
as. Did the father do right to give him his por. 
tion 
2 a 5 What had filled his imagination while living at 


. Me lene are some of the things wasted iw riotous 
ving 

10, Where did he at last wind up? 

11, Does every Prodigal come to this experience 
sometime in his life? : 

ta, What does it mean by saying that he “came 
to himself"? 

3, How did he reason the matter out in his own 
min 

14, What resolution did he make? 

1§. Did the hard work come before or after the 
making» of thia resolution? 

16, What ind of welcome did he receive? 

2 Why did he not finish his confession? 

1 How did hia father describe his former life? 


TWO EXPERIENCES AT JERICHO, 
Luke 18: gg-19) Yo, 

r, Waa a blind beggar sitting by the wayside an 
unusual alight? 

a. What eid this beggar know of Jesus? 

a. Why diet he make his appeal to Jesus as the 
“aon of David"? 

4. Why did Jesus aak what he should do for him? 

§ Why did he restore his sight? 

» How did he recognize hia faith? 

i Did thia man become a follower of Christ? 

. What do we know of Zacchaeva? 

9, Why waa he so anxious to see Jesus? 

yo, Waa he an impulsive person or a man of de- 
termination? 

1x, What decided Jeaua to go to his home? 

re, What effect did his visit have upon Zacohaeus? 

1g. Which of the things Zacchaeua proposed to 
do would be the hardeat for him? 


: A Sia did Jesus know salvation had come into 


wee What did Jesus conceive to be his mission in 
3? . 


PRONOUNCING WOES. 
Matt. 23: 13-39. 

1, Upon whom were these woes pronounced? 

2. In whose presence? 

3. How must such language have sounded from 
the lips of Jesus? 

4. What was the first thing for which Jesus con- 
demned the Pharisees? 

5. How did they shut men out of the Kingdom 
of Heaven? 

> in what ways are men guilty of the same sin 
today? 

7. What does he next condemn as inconsistent 
with their previous course? 

8 Why were they so zealous in making proselytes? 

9%. , What influence did they have upon their con- 
verts? 

ro, What form of their religiousness does he next 
denownce? 

11. What were some of the fallacies they had ac- 
cepted on the cuestion of gifts? 

12, What things had they entirely omitted? 

13. How did he condemn their ideas of purifica- 


14, How did he describe their personal lives? 

15. How did they show their abhorrence of their 
fathers’ treatment of the Prophets? 

16, How did he prove that they were just as 
guilty? 

17, How were they about to fill up the measure 
of their fathers? 

18, What test did he subject that generation to? 

19, What were his feelings while pronouncing 
these woes upon the Pharisees? 


THE BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
(See Colored Pages in Front ) 


When you have examined the fourfold treatment 
of the text, and examined the same treatment of the 
reference texts in the margin, then turn to the in- 
dexes 1 and 2 in the volume you are using, 
up the subjects of the heads of your sermon, and you 
will, in most cases, find in the one volume all the 
iNustrative matter you can use, But if what you 
find is not entirely appropriate (mo man with the 
“Biblical Encyclopedia” needs distort or strain to 
iNustrate a point) then carry the same research into 
the other four volumes. This will result in more il- 
lustrative or Uluminative matter on a subject and its 
different phases than you can find in any two or 
three works, Suppose your subject was Contentment, 
You examine comment on page 349, Vol. II, Job, 
20; 22, After examining the paragraphs on 21: 23, 
you would turn to Eccl, 5: 13, 14, page 22, Vol, III, 
and examine comment, and also illustrative matter. 
“Anxieties of Rich;" thence to Jer, 17: 11 on page 
425, Vol. ITI. Then turn Index 1 of Vol. IT and 
under “Content” and “Contentment” you find nine 
references in that volume and “Riches” furnishes 19 
references, Index 2 of the same volume under 
“Contentment,” “Riches and Rich” furnishes fifteen 
references to most excellent illustrations, Thus in 
one volume aloné you have forty-three references. 
Extend the research to the other four volumes and 
you will find upwards of 200 references, This would 
amount to some twenty pages or enough to preach 
two sermons on the subject if you used no other 
words or thoughts than those in the “Biblical En- 
eyclopedia,” Certainly we expect no one to do this, 
we simply mention this as an illustration of our 
statement that it is a homiletic gold mine and more 
productive of suggestive thoughts and information 
than any four Biblical works you can purchase, 


The moderate salary the preacher receives 
demands an investment that brings large re- 
turns, This has led to losses in many cases, 
for usually Jarge profits demand great risks, 

I have been developing a plan which will in- 
sure the largest returns compatible with 
safety, and if you will write me the amount 
you can invest, I will explain in detail to you. 
F. M. Barton, 708-712 Caxton Bldg. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a ye 


THE RED ROAD. 


The Appeal and the Glory of the Sacrificial Life. 


During a recent holiday I was crossing the shoulder 
of one of the lower Alps, the Furren Alp, whose bold, 
rocky head looks down into the lovely valley of 
Engleberg. My guide-book told me that I should 
reach a place where the visible track would cease, but 
it vouchsafed no further information. I reached the 
place, and with the place the end of the beaten road. 
For a time I wandered about uncertainly, guided only 
by the somewhat vague and capacious counsels of a 
compass. And then I caught sight of what seemed 
like a splash of blood upon a rock, and then at some 
little distance another rock similarly splashed, each 
one I came to bringing into view another further 
away. And then I inferred that these were to be my 
dumb guides across the trackless waste: I was to 
follow the bloodmarks! By the red road I should 
reach my destination! 

Those red marks upon the Furren Alp brought me 
back to myself, to my ministry and to my people. 
seemed to see more clearly than I had ever seen before 
that the only wise and safe course for them and for 


_ me-and for all men, in the midst of our trackless 
years, is to follow the red marks and to. pursue the 


sacrificial life. “If any -man will come after Me,”’ 
let him follow the red road. ‘‘Let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 


The Emphasis on Brotherhood. 


But what is the sacrificial life? It is life with the 
é¢mphasis placed upon our brother. It is life devoid 
of unlovely aggression. Its main enterprises are im- 
personal crusades. It is self-curbed and harnessed, 
with strength and enlisted in the public service. The 
sacrificial life is life pooled for the public good. It 
has many varied expressions. It may enshrine itself 
in lavish devotion to some noble cause, or in the glo- 
rious service of a people, or in selfless ministry in the 
home, or in the unwearying service of little children, 


‘or in the patient and chivalrous befriending of stale 


and hopeless outcasts. The expressions may vary, 
but the spirit is one; it has many types, but a com- 
mon movement. The emphasis gathers round about 
the brother, and self is effaced. 


And so the sacrificial life is the cultivation of a 
certain way of thinking. It is the culture of the in- 
clusive mood. It is discipline in mental hospitality. 
The mind is not a cloistered cell, but “a house with 
many mansions,” in which our fellows have high and 
distinguished place. Now it does appear as though 
some people have much of this mental inclusiveness 
by nature. They seem to be comprehensive from their 
childhood. But to the majority of us it seems to come 
as “a second nature.’” Self is uppermost and needs 
to be crucified, and we may depend upon it that the 
real self-crucifixion takes place in the realm of the 
mind. It is there that self must be faced and fought, 
and fatally wounded and slain. The effects of the 
fight will be seen in outer conduct, but the real strug- 
gle is within. The blood of self, slain in secret, will 
strain outward and crimson all the issues of the life. 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah? * * * Wherefore art 
thou red in thine apparel? * * * T have trodden 
the winepress alone.” That is it! The outer vesture 
of life will bear the marks of sacrifice when there 
has been a lonely struggle with self, and self lies 
stricken and overthrown. Our garments will be 
sprinkled with blood, but the blood will be our own. 

e shall “bear the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 


The Way to Self-Enrichment. 


Now the red road is the way of life. If life con- 
sisted in “the abundance of things” which a man 
possesseth, then I think selfishness might cerry the 
victorious flag. But life consists in moral health, in 
mental soundness, in undiseased and harmonious 
powers, in wealth of fellowship, in refined apprecia- 
tion, in richness of affection, in a secret glow not to 
be chilled by gusty circumstance, in a peace vlacid he- 


~yond the assaults of the tempestuous day. This is life 


—a pure heart, a clear, quiet eye and the perception 
of the unfolding harmonies of God's richly varied 
world. I say the red track makes for this kind of 
life. We can test the truth in any sphere we please, 
and we shall find that self-crvcifixion is the w=w to 
vital enrichment. By self-crucifixion we acquire a 
new telepathic equipment; or shall I rather say, we 
unpack one. We enter into finer corespondencies 
with humanity, and we possess a more intimate way 
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into the secrets of nature. When self is overthrown, 
unexpected avenues open on every side, — 


And the red road is the way of communion with 
the Divine. Here, too, the principle holds. We be- 
come telepathic toward our God. We apprehend our 
Lord just in that part of our being in which we re- 
semble him. When a man takes up his cross and 
marches up the red road, he will surely know some- 
thing of the heart of Jesus Christ, and will enter into 
sympathy with his deepest purpose. The trouble is, 
that in so many of our lives our eyes are “inclosed in 
fat,” and we cannot see him. We are blinded b 
self-indulgence, and we have no deep communion wit 
the deeper things of God. We shall see more of the 
secret of the Atonement along the red road than in a 
lifetime’ spent in selfish, bloodless quest in books, 
“In Thy light shall we see light.” 


And the red road is the path of noblest influence 
with our fellows. Self-denial strikes the common life 
with tremendous impact. And I do not wonder at 
this. The self-crucified man becomes identified—nay, 
incorporated—with the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
flows into him and through him the native powers 
of the Infinite, the impressive virtue of the Almighty. 
The sacrificial life is one with Christ, and it is bound 
to tell. If the Church of the*living God were sacri~ 
ficial she would thrill the world.—J. H. Jowett, M. A., 
Birmingham, Eng., in the Congregationalist. 


“SPEAK TO PORTER,” 


As Told by F. S. Broc’man, 
China. 


I went to college from Georgia; I always used to 
be on the lookout for college men from there, I had 
been there two years, and one day I heard a man read 
out his name and State: “Porter—Georgia.”” After. 
the lecture we soon became friends, Next Sunday I 
went to the Young Men's Christian Association after- 
noon class, and was glad to see him sitting a few 
seats ahead. I was glad when, some Sundays later, 
we were asked whether anybody wanted to become a 
Christian and wanted us to pray for him, and Porter 
held up his hand. Just then I got a knocking in my 
chest as I had never had before, saying, “Speak to 
Porter. Speak to Porter.” 


But I hate to tell anybody of what I did. 
have turned out very much worse, but happily 
did not let it. We took up our hats together for our 
usual walk. I spoke of everything else I could think 
of—the weather, the events of the day. “I will speak 
to him when I get to that tree,” I thought, eyeing 
one some way off. We reached the tree. I did not 
speak. “I will do it at that one,’’ fixing another in 
my mind. I passed one and another. “I will do it 
at this one.””. My mouth opened. My tongue would 
not speak. No words would come, Presently we 
parted. »& 


The next Sunday he was at the meeting again. 
Again he held up his hand; again the thumping; 
again the walk; again I did not speak. Before the 
third Sunday I was becoming desperate. I was los- 
ing my sleep, and one evening found me at his door- 
step. I knocked. He was not at home. How glad 
and relieved I was! 


I now began to find that he was getting colder 
towards me. He did not wish to be in my company. 
I could not get him out with me. It was some 
months after this that I heard that he was getting in 
with a fast set—drinking and going out at night. I 
do not care to think of that time. 


At last a revival broke out. Porter professed him- 
self a follower of Jesus Christ. The crowd was going 
out. I pushed aside the chairs, made my way to the 
front and soon was beside my friend. “I am proud 
of you,” I said, as I warmly shook his hand. He 
didn’t seem pleased. “‘Wait a minute,” he said; “I've 
got something to say to you. Let us take a walk.” 
And outside: “You're the fellow that would have let 
me go to hell! Do vou remember one Sunday after- 
noon last fall we were out here? I don’t suppose you 
eo. It was after class, and as soon as we were walk- 
ing under these trees somehow the feeling came to me 
—lI don’t know how, and I've never felt lite it about 
anybody else—but the words came to me, ‘Brockman 
is going to ask you to become a Christian.’ I was 
praying every step that you would do it, but you 
didn't. And for three Sundays you didn’t do it,” 

He is now a great Christian worker, but I never 
hear his name or any of his great work without also 
hearing again: “You're the fellow that would here 
let me go to hell!” Is there not some friend you 
could speak to about Jesus Christ?—Association nr. 
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The New Chirch Plan Provides for the Sunday School 


I,, B, Valk Architectural Co., 499 Stimson Blook, Los Angeles, Oallf., Architects. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, OWENSBORO, KY, : 


This church represents one of the finest ex- are parlors, used as parlors, Christian Endeay- : 
amples of this new plan for its size and capa- or, small meetings and are beautifully fur- 
city. nished rooms, having folding doors opening 

The building is heavy frame, with Bedford into audience room, There are three galleries, 
Indiana Stone Veneer, Brown stone trim- one over front vestibule, one over each tran 
mings, on a heavy foundation, sept, which seat 172, add these sittings to floor 


The audience room has bowled floor, seats below and we have 744, notice that main audi- 
482 in pews, 572 with the two transepts which ence does not sit under galleries. But the 
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leading feature is the magnificent platform, on 
whieh is the ehoir of twenty, one side facing 
minister, the other with the beautiful eanopied 
Baptistry and one choir seat, The Baptistry is 
so arranged the candidate comes down in the 
water and leaves unseen, with dressing rooms 
right at hand, On the platform is the rich 
embellished Rood Screen with sliding panels, 
The Sunday school has seven classes on the 
first floor, cight on the second with baleony 
and every one focused to the speaker, each is 
separated from the other by light folding doors, 

The infant class: has separate entrance and 
focused to the platform, it has two toilets and 
is a fine, large, cheerful, inviting room, 

Notice the class rooms, two windows to each, 

handsome shapes, comfort and convenience, 
The seating capacity is 872 on lower floor, 158 
on second tier class rooms, 5380 in all, 
The Sunday, School has seven classes on the 
$5,000, pneumatic action to key board down 
below on platform, and as will be seen when 
the two departments are thrown together the 
speaker stands at A, with his whole audience 
surrounding him, with a total of 1,274 sittings 
in full view of speaker and of the Baptism, 
for the Baptistry is in full view of the entire 
Sunday school. 

There never was a plan yet invented that is 
so churchly, so impressively beautiful as this 
interior, The cost of this chureh being $26,000, 
The exterior and interior is in pure gothie, 
the only style that will give the most churehly 
charaeter and with all these architectural fea 
tures the neoustic is perfeet, 


In U.S. and Mexleo, #150 par your, 
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‘Two Prominent Contributors to 
THe Exprosrror 

There is nothing that strengthens the faith 
more or is so inspiring as the archwological 
confirmation of Biblical statements, Very few 
men versed in this subject are interesting, We 
have been searching for some time and have 
finally found the man, We know he is inter- 
esting and his biography reprinted below from 
"Who's Who in America” tells his ability 

We asked Dr, Cobern in selecting facts and 
incidents to give those that would be suitable 
for use in sermons, Only a few men have the 
privilege of making these discoveries in the 
Bible lands for themselves. The next best 
thing is to tell what others have discovered, 

No article published by Tum Ixvosrror in 
the eight years of its life attracted so much at- 
terition and comment ag a “long-hand” report 
of Dr, Goodell’s deseription of his revival work 
in his own chureh, We received nearly 100 
letters asking for more of the same kind, He 
will contribute three articles on 

A Prepared Man; 

A Prepared Message, and 

A Prepared Church, 

This was in te- 
sponse to the request 
to tell our readers 
how the greatest re- 
sults could be secured 
from a series of spe~ 
cial services 


or re 
vival, Dr, Goodell 
wis beseiged by re- 
quests to pive ad- 


dresses on this sub- 
ject to ministers’ con- 
erences and retreats, 
Through the  Jex- 
posytok he addresses 
a mueh larger audi- 
enee and many who 
could never hear him 
personally, 


COBERN, CAMDEN M., born Uniontown, Pa, 
April 19, 1856; graduated Allegheny College, 1676, 
A. M., 1878; graduated Theol, School, Boston Uni- 
versity, 8, sy *y" 1483 (Ph. D,, Grant University, 
D. D., Allegheny College), Studied in England and 
Germany, 1869-90, In M, HE. ministry since 1876, 
Member Biblical Archaeologital Society, Victoria 
Inatitute, American Oriental Society, honorary sec- 
retary Heyptian Exploration Soctety. Author: An- 
client Egypt in the Light of Modern Discovery, 1892; 
Critien] Commentary on Books of Ezekiel and Dan- 
iel (Whedon Series), 1901; The Stars and the Book, 
1904; Bible Etchings of Immortality, 1905, Wrote 
series of articles on Payeten Exploration in Homi- 
letic Review, New York, 1890-1, and continuous 
contributions each year since, also articles in Meth- 
odist Review, New York, and contributions to vari- 


ous learned societies, Now professor Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

GOODELL, CHARLES LE ROY, slerey mes 
born Dudley, ap age, july at, 1854; educated Nichols 
Academy, Dudley, Mass., Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass, Boston University, A. B., 1877, 
New York University, A. M. 1902, D., 1904. 


Served church at Acushnet, 1879; pastor Broadway 
Church, Providence, 1880-2, Chestnut Street Church, 


Providence, 1683-5, Trinity, Providence, 1886-8 ; 
Winthrop Street Church, Boston, 1685-93, First 
Chureh, Boston, 1894-6, Hanson Place Church, 


Brooklyn (which he brought to membership of 2,300, 
largest Methodist church in world), 1897-1903, Cal- 
vary Church, New York, since 1904 membership 
increased from 1,400 to 2,000 in ten months), re- 
ceived 364 persons into membership Feb. 5, 1905, 
(the largest number ever received into any Protestant 
church In America at one time), 


Cnanrws L, Goopws tL, DD, 


Pulpit Methods of Well Known Preachers 


A MIGHTY SOUL-WINNER AND HIS 
METHODS. 
An address by Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., Pastor Cal- 
vary Methodist Episcopal Church, New York. 

A long-hand report of his address ‘“‘The Preacher 
and his Own Soul,” delivered at the Preachers’ Re- 
treat, or conference on Pastoral Evangelism, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 27, 1906. 


[In introduction he said that no work of his own 
had given him so much comfort and spiritual uplift, 
as conferences similar to this. In universities and 
schools he had talked with his brethren in these min- 
isterial retreats, conferring as to relations of the min- 
istry to men and women as soul-winners. He men- 
tioned the great spiritual results of a similar meeting 
at Hartford, Conn., at which Dr. Denny, of Scotland, 
and Floyd W. Tompkins, of Philadelphia, had also 
given addresses. He said he was arrogating to himself 
no superior knowledge, and he didn’t claim any un- 
usual strength. He was simply crving out of his 
own heart the truth as he saw it. Without claiming 
exactness of quotation, I change to his words in the 
first person. ] 

This is my first visit to the State that is the 
“mother”? of so many presidents and Methodist min- 
isters, but I feel quite at home as I look over this 
audience. I have simply come to talk with you as 
one brother to another. I bring to you my view point 
and you bring yours to me—each of us therefore 
getting a larger vision of the great horizon of God’s 
truth. 

I will give a little summary of the conditions as I 
find them in regard to evangelistic work. If the chal- 
lenge should come up to me “Watchman, what of the 
night?” I should be very glad to say out of the d pths 
of my convictions, “The morning cometh’’—the flush 
of the morning is already growing into the morning 
sun. There are great things happening to us. It 
seems to me that the critical period is past for the 
last generation. The old book has been unbound and 
rebound into a new book and we look into a page 
that we did not think belonged there—and I have 
nothing to say against the higher critics, there are 
too many devils on the outside; the critics have been 
busy many a day, but never was the ‘‘Old Book” so 
full of power for God as now. I think there never 
was a time when the work of God was clearer to the 
Christian Church than it is now, and I want to say 
to you, that I have found that the critics are passing 
from the higher criticism to the highest criticism. 
We are coming to understand that the Bible is to be 
read for what it was intended to be. If a man reads 
it as a work on geology, he isn’t fair—if he reads it 
as a work on history, he isn’t fair. It is written that 
you and I might believe on Jesus Christ, son of God, 
and believing on him, will enter heaven through his 
name, and we open its pages with that in view. The 
book of Jonah was given to the world to show men 
that whoever tries to run away from God and duty 
will get into trouble. It is as true now as it was in 
Jonah’s time. What is true of this book is true of 
the message of every other book in the Bible, and 
there is a rich blessing to every heart that takes it. 
There is also another message to this book and that 
is if any man sin and get on nis knees humbly before 
God, God will forgive him. There is an old story 
that the Empress Helena went to the Holy Land to 
find the true cross. Excavating, they found three 
crosses. Then they laid a corpse upon one cross 
after another; as soon as the corpse touched the 
Saviour’s cross, it started into life. Today Jesus 
makes men dead in sins, alive with eternal life. 

I was in one of the large clubs in New York the 
other day, and was introduced by a friend of mine to 
a millionaire, whose name you would all recognize. 
My friend told me that this man used to be a super- 
intendent in the Methodist Episcopal Sunday school, 
took a prominent part in the work—and stood faith- 
fully by them. But of late years he had drifted away 
from the church. When I was introduced to him I 
didn’t know any better than to speak of it to him, 
and said, ‘‘Would you be kind enough to tell me if 
you have lost faith in the Word of God, and if that 
is the reason that you are not attending church as 
you used to do?’”’ He turned on me hercely and said, 
“Lost faith! Lost faith in the verities, you ministers 
are the men who have lost faith in the verities! We 
believe in sin and Christ as a Saviour and that is the 
kind of preaching that we want. I know men of my 
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class that I associate with every day. I could name 
you millionaires almost by the score who think as I 
do. What we near out of many of the pulpits is not 
what we-want. What do we care about the agnosti- 
cism of France, the materialism of Germany, or some 
scientific problem; what we want is to have the 
preacher preach to us of sin and of our duties and 
obligations to God, as they used to preach to us years 
ago.” He said, “I know I am not doing right—lI 
have been busy getting money and it has taken up 
my thought, my time and my interest. I know I am 
guilty before God. We need preachers, men who will 
lay down to our souls the duty of rich men to give 
themselves as children, as a little child to God, that 
is the way we feel about it.” 

In some things I think he was right. I am glad 
to feel that the age of criticism is passing,—I had 
almost said, had passed. The age of institutionalism 
has passed beyond its first development. 

They used to think to get people into the church 
all you had to do was to give them a bowl of soup 
and have plenty of games, and then their work woul 
be accomplished. If there were some rules like this 
between games and the salvation of souls I would 
agree with you: 

Five games of billiards make one churchgoer; ten 
games of ten pins make one probationer; twenty-five 
games of euchre make one church member in full 
connection; I would say .“‘Come on, let us have all 
the billiards, ten pins and euchre you can get.” I 
believe that the institutional church is a help if it is 
used as a means and not as an end. 

I have connected with my church a dispensary 
where we treat free 10,000 persons every year, but 
before they go out of our dispensary we say a kind 
word about Jesus and lead them to the blessed hands 
of the Good Shepherd who can heal men’s souls as 
we try to heal their bodies. We are finding that in- 
stitutionalism doesn’t quite meet the demand. These 
things being so—the critical period having passed 
and the institutional period not meeting the case, 
what shall we do next? Only one answer, and that 
is to bring the individual into loving touch with the 
blessed Christ, and we can do it. So long as the 
minister can draw his salary regularly and be com- 
fortable, so long as he can sit in his study and pre- 
pare his sermons and not mingle with the sickness, 
death and pain of his people, so long we will have a 
dearth in our pews, and our altars will be lonely. 
When they simply can’t draw their salaries, study 
their sermons and prepare their messages in their 
quiet study, and when they see the suffering of their 
people and are brought into closer touch with them, 
and when the minister of the church gets ashamed of 
the fact that it takes ten, twenty or one hundred per- 
sons to compass the salvation of a single soul in one 
year—when they get humiliated over it and the great 
burden echoes in their soul then something will hap- 
pen. And if I can do anything to stir the hearts of 
my brethren, I shall feel that God is laying ‘a re- 
sponsibility on me which I am glad to accept. 

Once there was a big debt on our church and Chap- 
lain McCabe came to help us. I said to the Chaplain, 
“Bear down heavy on the debt; tell them that we are 
going to lose the ‘church if it isn’t paid.” He looked 
at me and said, ‘“‘My son, I am older than you, and 
have raised more money than you have; I never say 
anything about the debt; I have found out that peo- 
ple will do more for you if there is something ‘doing. 
If there is something out ahead then people are 
ready to do something.”” When the day is coming 
instead of the night, then there is courage in the 
heart of man. The day is dawning—nay, it has al- 
ready burst upon us! 

Just twenty-four hours ago, in my own church in 
New York, where there are 2,200 seats, every last 
seat was taken, 200 or 300 seats brought in to fill 
up the empty spaces, and a row standing down the 
sides, and to this congregation I preached the simple 
gospel of the Nazarene. One man said, “Do you 
know how many men there are here? I cannot count 
them, but in that little section over there, there are 
twenty-seven men and four women.” I was glad to 
feel that the men were there to hear the word of 
God preached without ornamentation. Every single 
Sunday night I spoke the simple preaching of the 
word of God. I believe the day is dawning. They 
came there to find God. 

In the month of January four hundred men, women 
and young people were received into the church of 


.-God. That looks as if there was something going on. 
_ And all over the country they are having great re- 
b Metal one church in Brooklyn had wonderful re- 
sults. é : 


I had the pleasure to be chairman of our “Commit- 
tee of Outside Evangelistic Work’? for the summer. 
We began work on the steps of the City Hall—and a 
Tammany mayor at that. We went to the officials 
and asked, “Will you allow us to hold our services 
here on the steps of the City Hall?” The chief of 
police said that we could, and added, “I will send 
my force to protect you, to see that you are not in- 
sulted and are treated right.” I went home rejoiced, 
but soon after a special messenger came with a letter 
- from the chief of police, saying he had consulted 
with his councillor and found that he had not the 
authority to give us the vermission to hold the ser- 
vices on the steps of the City Hall. We went to the 
mayor and he consulted with his councillor and found 
that he had not the authority either, so we went to 
the president of the borough and found that he had 
the authority.” He said, “I will give out the privilege 
and I will be there myself’—a Tammany man and a 
Catholic at that. We stood on the steps of the City 
Hall, more than one hundred ministers of our own 
churches stood there, and thousands of people 
crowded out into the great park listening earnestly 
as we spoke the longing of our hearts to see them 
won to God. So we began our campaign on the 
spot where Washington had read the Declaration of 
Independence to the army, with the police force of 
the city back of us; how we felt the privilege and 
responsibility of preaching there on those historic 
steps the message of God to the crowding thousands. 
Then we went down to Wall street; I stood on an 
automobile under the window of the man said to be 
our greatest financier. Those men of millions at the 
busiest hour of the day, with their clerks stopped 
aor work and listened reverently to the Word of 

od. 


So we continued these noon hour meetings all dur- 
ing the summer. And when we could not hold them 
out of doors any longer, Morgan Dix threw open the 
doors of Trinity Church and we held our last meet- 
ing—and the famous old Trinity chyrch wes filled to 
overflowing with our last evangelistic service. 


In Paris one day I was walking down the boule- 
vard and I saw a bron-e in a window which interested 
me so that I never forgot it. It was a figure repre- 
senting a knight of the middle ages covered from 
head to foot with heavy armor, helmet on his head, 
shield leaning against him, and his good broad sword 
fastened to his side. There was something about his 
face that fairly startled me, a look on it as if noth- 
ing in this world could overcome him. His hands 
were stretched out holding a scroll, and on the scroll 
was the single word, ‘‘Credo.’’ I saw the lesson in an 
instant—Credo—I believe, that was what put the 
energy into his body until he seemed athrill with 
life and power. No soldier is worth anything until he 
can say “I believe.” Credo is in the first person; 
every man must be able to say “I believe’ before he 
will be good for anything in this world. I believe 
the church is going to triumph, I believe that the 
next generation is going to be better and purer than 
this generation, and the man of faith is the only man 
who will help it on. The trouble is, so many people 
would entertain God and the devil on equal terms and 
on the same floor. It is refreshing to get hold of 
somebody who knows the difference between the two. 
Oh! for an hour of Martin Luther! Martin Luther, 
going to Worms, said, “If there wére as many devils 
at Worms as there are tiles on the house tops, yet 
would I go!” It is said that in the castle at Wart- 
burg there is a dent in the wall of one room. There 
Martin Luther saw the devil in his room an4 threw 
his ink bottle at him! It doesn’t make any difference 
whether vou throw the whole ink bottle at him at 
once, or throw it, drop by drop, just so you get after 
him. 

I like a man who has a little moral spunk, who will 
stand up for God at any cost. I tave a view of the 
followers of the Cross, Martin Luther, John Knox, 
Savonarola and others, and it makes me feel as 
though something could be done. Would to God that 
we could have more of that spirit among our modern 
churches! It is the spirit that gives the power. 
Those of you who have visited Warwick Castle have 
seen the helmet and breast-vlate that hang there. 
When the head of Oliver Cromwell was under the 
helmet and the great heart of Oliver Cromwell beat 
beneath the breast-plate, then there was power, He 
said, “Let God prevail! Let us go to victory in the 
name of God,” and he did go to victory. If we have 


the power of God in our hearts, God will give us the 
victory. 

I want to speak of one thing that to my mind is 
the secret of it so far as individual work is concerned, 
and that is prayer. We cannot do these things but 
by prayer and fasting. The men that have moved 
this world have not been good sleepers. The night 
found Jesus by the shore of the sobbing sea, and if 
he needed to spend the night in agony before God, 
don’t you think that it would be the right thing for 
us? The nut and kernel of this work is in that. 
When the cause of God languishes we will betake our- 
selves to God in prayer; more things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. I want to say 
this, the trouble with us is that we go to God with 


_ prayer, but we don’t wait long enough to get God’s 
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answer. 

In the summer my wife and children go up into the 
country for three months. I am in the hot city in my 
study working and when I can stand it no longer I 
turn in my chair and take down my telephone and 
tell the overator I want to talk to West Dudley, 
Mass. It is two hundred miles from New York to 
West Dudley and there are forty or more towns on 
the way, so as fast as she can, she switches off one 
after one until there is a clear line between my study 
in New York and my sitting room in West Dudley. 
I say “Halloo, Mary, is that you?” ‘Yes. Charley.” 
“How are the babies?”? “They are all well.” ‘How 
are you, Mary?” “I am well.” “I love you, Mary.” 
“I love you, Charley.” Well, that is just what I 
have been waiting to hear. Too many people when 
they talk with God put up the receiver before they 
get their answer. It would have been a sorry day 
for Jacob if he had not waited for the answer to his 
prayer. 

God goes before us and prepares the way. The 
light is in the sky, God is on his throne, there is 
an arm of faith that can be reached up to heaven. 
If we are not having rich blessings from heaven, it 
is nobody’s fault but our own. There is a little quo- 
tation beginning, ‘‘Come, let us live the poetry that 
we sing,”—and so I say to every one here tonight, 
Come, let us live the gospel that we preach. 


THE LOST CHRIST? 


By Gipsy Smith. 
Introductory. 


“Christ was lost by one person in all the world 
most unlikely to lose him, and he was lost in the one 
place in the world where it would seem he could 
least be lost. He was lost by his mother, and in the 
Temonle. 

“Have you lost Christ? Is he as real, is he as 
dear to you today as when you first set out for the 
kingdom? Call a halt! Turn your eyes inwardly for 
a moment, that you may see the needs, the awful 
needs of your own soul! Do not be angry; that 
won't help matters! Don’t be annoyed, don’t be ir- 
ritable when God, the Holy Ghost, sends a messen- 
ger to make you look at matters as they are, and not 
as they ought to be! 

“Mary lost Christ because she ‘supposed he was 
in the company,’ and many of you have been living 
as Mary was living part of those three days—sup- 
posing, supposing, supposing. You have been on 
the everlasting tramp; you have been afraid to get 
alone, you haveén’t been honest enough to face facts, 
and you have lost him and you know what that aw- 
ful loss is, aye, this minute. 

“Tt will not do to live in this state. 
ger! 

“The most unlikely person was the one to lose 
him, and she lost him in the most unlikely place, the 
temple. And—Hear it! She found him where she 
lost him. So will you, : : ; 

“Calvary is very exacting. Listen! Listen! _David 
found his Lord in confessing the sin in which he 
lost him. Mary and Joseph had to tramp back to 
the temple, where they had lost him. The prodigal 
son found his father in the old homestead, and when 
you seck the Father in his home you will find him. 

“But it is the conspicuous tramp backward that 
you don’t like. Some of you sing: 

“‘*Where is the blessedness I bnew 

When first I met the Lord.’ 

“Where is it? It is where you left it—where you 
left it and nowhere else. The thing must_be dealt 
with that came in between you and your God. And 
if you try to conceal that thing, to avoid it, to shirk 
it, you'll never succeed in finding him. You've got 
to confess it, for that’s the thing you've got to talk 


There’s dan- 


over with him. Mary would never have lost him if 


she hadn’t ‘left him.’ It’s the first step that causes 
all the trouble. 


IF JESUS CHRIST CAME TO SOME CHURCH- 
ES TODAY. 


_“I wonder,” said the evangelist at another point, 
“if Jesus Christ came to some of our churches today 
if he would be a welcome guest? I wonder if he 
came if we should recognize him? I wonder if he 
came to some church where there wasn’t a pastor 
and preached, if he would be invited to fill the pul- 
pit? I wonder if we should know him? 

“My brother, where do’ you stand? Have you 
been satisfied with the grand procession, the beauti- 
ful singing, the magnificent oratory, the social status 
and the financial success and forgotten Jesus? Your 
magnificent building isn’t much if Jesus be out of 
it. The temple is poor that Christ be not honored 
in. St. Paul’s is but a pile of masonry if Christ be 


out of it, and my poor gypsy tent is a cathedral if 
Christ be in it.” 


THE SERMON, 


You will find the words which I will take as my 
text in the Gospel by St. Luke, chapter 2, reading 
from the forty-third verse. “And when they had 
fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and_ his 
mother knew not of it. But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went a day’s journey; 
and they sought him amongst their kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance.. And when they found him not they 
turned back again to Jerusalem seeking him. And it 
came to pass that after three days they found him 
in the temple sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them, and asking them questions. And 
all that heard him were astonished at his under- 
standing and answers. And when they saw him they 
were amazed; and his mother said unto him, Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy fa- 
ther and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he 
said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be in’ my Father’s house and 
about my Father’s business?” 

I want to speak to you about a subject which may 
alarm you when I announce it. It may sound a lit- 
tle alarming. It is the subject of ‘A Lost Christ.” 
We read of the Saviour of lost things, but here you 
read of a lost Christ. Is that, possible? “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
The most unlikely person in the world is the first 
to lose him. The person whom you would never 
dream of losing Jesus was the first to do it. The 
person that you would be surprised to hear of think- 
ing of such a thing, of coming within one hundred 
miles of such a possibility, was the first to lose him. 
The person that stood in the most sacred relationship 
with him, who lived under the closest relationship, 
and in the closest ties—within the circle that is the 
most sacred and tender, was the first to lose him— 
his mother. You may get very close to Jesus and 
you may lose him; and you will lose him if you are 
not very careful. I know some of you won't under- 
stand this because you have never seen him. You 
have never taken the trouble to find him. You have 
never come ‘into loving contact with him. 


STORY OF THE SCIENTIST AND THE SHEP- 
HERD. 


Jesus is only a name to” vou. 
dry ground; there is no form or comeliness, no 
beauty” in Jesus. He is “despised and rejected.” 
To those who do not know Christ, my words may 
fall on your ears to no avail’ You will not under- 
stand me; but that is because you have not seen 
him and do not know him. If you had seen him then 
you would understand. They tell a story of a great 
scientist, a great naturalist, who, one lovely summer 
day recently went out in the Highlands of Scotland 
with his microscope to study the heather bell in all 
it native glory, and, in order that he might see it 
in its perfection, he got down on his face, without 
plucking. the flower; adjusted his instrument, and 
was revelling in its color, its delicacy, its beauty, 
“lost in wonder, love, and praise.’’ How long he 
stayed there he does not know, but suddenly there 
was a shadow on him and his instrument. He waited 
for a time, thinking it might be a passing cloud. 
But it staved there, and presently he looted up over 
his shoulder and there was a fine specimen of a 
Highland shepherd, watching him, and without say- 
ing a word, he plucked the’ little heather bell and 
handed it, with the microscope, to the shepherd that 
he, too, might see what he was beholding if he had 
yision. And the old shepherd put the instrument up 


“A root out of a 


to his eyes, got the heather bell in place and looked 
at it until the tears ran down his rugged face like 
bubbles on a mountain stream. And doe handing 
back the little heather bell tenderly, and the instru. 
ment, he said, “I wish you had never shown me that, 
I wish I had never seen it.” “Why?” asked the 
scientist. “Because,” he said, “mon, that rude foot 
has trodden on so many of them.’’ When once you 
get your eyes open and look through the telescope— 


od’s telescope of the love of Calvary; at God’s dear 


Lamb for sinners slain, you will curse yourself be- 
cause you ever treated him badly for a moment— 
when you have got sight, when you have seen him, 
The Lord open our eyes! 


THE DANGER OF LOSING JESUS CHRIST, 


Some of you will understand because you saw him 
once; and the loss is all the greater because you do 
not look into his face, and you do not stand close to 
him, and once you did revel in his service; and once 
your Lord was everything; once you had a fellow. 
ship, a dear fellowship, but you have fost him, You 
may be a church member, but you have lost him, 
You may be an official in the church, but you have 
lost him. You may still be a Christian worker and 
have lost him. You may still be a preacher, for it is 
posible, it is possible, and nobody knows more than 
I do that it is possible to talk about him when you 
have lost him. May God save anybody in this house 
from the agony of losing Jesus! It is a terrible loss, 
it is a loss that nothing can ever make up. There is 
no compensation for the loss of Jesus Christ. And 
the sad part about this is that the woman and the 
father lost him and they did not know it, and it is 
possible to lose Jesus and not be conscious of it, 
There is danger. Listen! ‘They supposed he was in 
the company.” But what is the use of supposing? 
It won't do to live on suppositions spiritually, Your 
soul demands facts. Your soul demands more than a 
blessing; it demands the blesser, Your soul cannot 
live on sentiment or on excitement; it needs Jesus, 
the living Christ, the constant living presence of a 
living Christ, and when he is there there is no such 
thing as a supposition, And the danger of all peo» 
ple who go to church and E46 ic love to Jesus is 
that we suppose too much. e allow spiritual things 
to drift away in too uncertain a way, and religious 
certainty is the certainty of religion, They “sup. 
posed he was in the company.” However, Jesus was 
absent, and it was a religious company. It might 
have been a triumphal procession, and it would have 
been if’ Jesus had been at the head of it. What is the 
use of the church service if Jesus is out of it? What 
is the good of our paraphernalia about nie if 
Christ is a-sent. Many supposed he was in the 
company; and he was away back in Jerusalem, 


“WOULD CHRIST BE WELCOME IF HE CAME 
TODAY?” 


Samson wist not that the Lord had departed from 
him; and here is a whole church full of people, a 
whole church membership, all the official board, min- 
ister and everybody concerned in the chureh (you 
read of it in the New Testament in Revelation), a 
whole church that had lost Christ, and acu seem 
ed to know it. And they had a church meeting and 
came to the conclusion that they were so rich, so 
learned, so cultured that they actually needed noth 
ing, and God said; ‘‘Poor, blind, wretched, ignorant 
one, behold I stand at the door and knock." Christ 
knocking at the door of a Christless church! They 
lost him and did not know it. I wonder if Jesus 
Christ came to some of our churches today he would 
be a welcome guest. I wonder if he came whether 
we should recognize him, I wonder if he came to 
some churches if he would be invited to fill the va- 
cant pulpit. I wonder if we should relish his min» 
istry. 1 wonder if we should recognize the Lord we 
profess to worship. I wonder if we should know 
him, We have been living so out of touch with him 
for such a long time that we should not know him if 
he came, 

My brother, where do you stand in relation to 
these reat things? Have you been “supposing? 
Have you been satisfied with the grand procession, 
and the -beautiful service, and the lovely singing, and 
the magnificent oratory, and the social status, and 
the financial success and forgotten Jesus? Listen! 
It is all poor if Jesus be absent, Your magnificent 
building is not much if Jesus be out of it, The 
temple is poor if Jesus is not in it. St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral is nothing but a glorified quarry if Christ 
be out of it, and my old gypsy tent is a cat 
when Christ is in it. Christ makes the temple. Christ 
makes the procession, Christ makes the service, 


a a 


Tohartered by the State, 
Jillustrated catalogue, 


Christ makes the song. Christ makes the sermon, 
Christ makes the rie er, Christ honored means 
Heaven below, but if Christ be lost then it is mock- 


ery and blasphemy. And so I feel like saying, 
“Lord, it is better that I should Ho afi the 
world with one eye if thy light and guide be but 


nigh; it is better, oh Saviour divine, to lose this right 
hand of mine if thou put the other in thine. Thou 
only makest me complete and to limp, to imp; to be 
lame forever by thy side were more sweet than walk- 
ing alone on both feet, 


POSSIBLE TO LOSE CHRIST IN MANY 
WAYS. 


Christ completes, glorifies, transforms, — makes 
Heaven below; and to lose him is hell, And the first 
‘person to lose him was his mother; the most un- 
likely person to lose him was his mother. Now, will 
zu notice, please, that she lost him in the most un- 
ikely place. She lost him where people generally go 
to find him, She did not lose him at the theater, She 
did not go there, She did not lose him getting 
drunk, She did not drink. She did not lose him in 
the divorce court, She did not lose him while com- 
mitting any extravagant vice. She did not lose him 
away off with the giddy multitude, that dishonors 
God, that rejects God, that defies him openly in re. 
bellion, She was not with the crowd. Listen! She 
lost Christ in the temple. Why have I said these 
things? To show you that you need not be an ex- 
travagant sinner to lose him; you need not be a 
sinner after the vulgar type; you need not paint the 
city red; you need not break your mother’s heart; 
you need not turn your father’s hair gray; you need 
not break any particular law of the state—you can 
sit in these pews every Sunday morning and hear 
this godly man preach, as I have heard him preach 
this morning; you may sing these lovely hymns and 
pegerecty join the worship of God; you can come 
and go to the holy place; you can go to the temple 
on the feast and fast days; you may be very rigid 
in your conformity to the ordinances of the church, 
and you ent be in good standing with the rules of 
your particular denomination; you may be regularly 
at the week night prayer meeting; you may be very 
Polen and beautifu 
sought after and popular with good people; but if 
you are not careful, even in the midst of religious 
things, and in a religious atmosphere, you may lose 
ier Christ, I know it is possible to lose him while 

am speaking of him, and that is the last thing in 
the world we want to do, 


(Continued in December.) 


Religious Review of Reviews, 


We are delighted to note that Gipsy Smith, the 
_ ee evangelist who held such successful meetings 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York and 
other cities last year is to make another evangelistic 
tour of the United States, beginning in September, 
1908. He was booked this year to visit Australia, 
but the Australian trip has been postponed so he 
can return to America. The arrangements are being 
made by the Rey, Thomas Law of the National Free 
Church Council, London, 

The central figure at the General Episcopal Con- 
vention which opened at Richmond, Va., October a, 
was the Bishop of London, Rt. Rev, Arthur Foley 
Winnington Ingram, who came to this country as 
a special emissary of King Edward to present a Bible 
to the second oldest church in America, Bruton 
Parish, Williamsburg. President Roosevelt gave the 
lectern upon which the Bible rests. Bishop Ingram 
is very much a man of the people, quite Free from 
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the pompous professional dignity commonly associated 
with an exalted English ecclesiastic. He is a hope- 
less bachelor, at his fiftieth year, His salary is 
Lt ly a year, but he is kept poor by the expenses 
of two palatial residences and his many charities, 


In giving a> review of the recent “International 
Congress of Religious Liberals’ held in Boston, 
Zion's Herald says: “Addresses were made by speak- 
ers who seemed to studiously avoid all mention of the 
name of Jesus Christ, ‘and no place for prayer was 
found on the program, The chief emphasis of the 
meeting waa placed on ethical idealism as opposed to 
a stupid and selfish materialism.” 


General Booth, head of the Salvation Army, is now 
beyond three score and ten, but he continues to plan, 
travel, preach and manage the great body of religious 
workers under his control with unabating energy. A 
newspaper representative asked him the secret of his 
remarkable endurance, All preachers may well pon- 
der his reply: ‘First, the rock bottom is that I have 
a sound constitution. Secondly, I have all my life 
been abstemious. and careful in my diet. Thirdly, I 
have abstained from intoxicating drink, tobacco, and 
the many indulgences that are injurious to health; 
and, fourthly, and this on top of all, the great enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction I get from my work and the 
knowledge that I am doing something to help my fel- 
pei ae and especially for a class that sorely needs 

elp. 


A fund is being raised by Canadian Methodists with 
which to build a fitting monument over the neg- 
lected grave of Barbara Heck, near Prescott, Ontario, 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence river. 


Fayette Street Church, Baltimore, will entertain 
the National City Evangelization Union of the Metho- 
dists December 4-6. Dr. F. M. North, the corre- 
spepsicig secretary, is urging a large attendance, 

here should be a hearty responge. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions is ar- 
ranging for a men's missionary convention to be 
held in Philadelphia February t1-13, 1908 

Dr, Campbell Morgan says the church is “passion- 
less,’ in the face of ‘an unresisting, uninquiring in- 
difference’ that results in “a lowered morality, a sel- 
fish individuality, and a philosophy of the survival, 
not of the fittest, but of the strongest.” He at- 
tributes these conditions to the lack of certainty in 
the modern pulpit, due to the attempts at the restate- 
ment of theological truth, and the final battle of criti- 
cism “around the Person of, Christ.” 


There is a hint of the dark ages in the Pope's re- 
cent encyclical on “modernism.” He proposes to 
throttle individual thinking, which threatens the 
primacy of the priest. 


The Presbyterian Brotherhood Convention will be 
held in Cincinnati November ra-t4. The prominent 
features will be hours of prayer; solid hours each day 
for practical exchange of workable plans, a few ad- 
dresses on’ great current interests of the church, and 
especial provision for personal acquaintance with rep- 
resentative men of various sections, 


In Middletown, Conn,, a short time ago the Catho- 
lies offered to give their large parochial school build- 
ing to the public on condition that the teachers should 
be chosen by the er priest, It was a shrewd 
es to get public money for a Roman Catholic 
school, for the taxpayers would have had to pay the 
salaries of the teachers, and the expenses of maintain- 
ing the building. But the scheme didn’t work, It 
was rejected when submitted to a vote of the people. 


Methodist conferences are voting strongly a op 
reducing the sige of the General Conference. here 
ig a strong tendency towards restoring the. time limit. 
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